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The Taxpayer Pays 


WHE government-sponsored 

move to increase wages 
throughout the aircraft manu- 
‘facturing industry will result, 
according to unofficial esti- 
‘mates from official sources, in 
at least a half billion dollars 
increased costs for the avia- 
tion equipment to be produced 
within the next 15 months. 
The taxpayers, of course, will 
pay the bill. 

Until recently employes in 
the aircraft plants received 
annual wages equal and in 
most cases better than those 
of other industries. In cases 
where the hourly rate was 
lower than for somewhat simi- 
lar occupations in other in- 
dustries, it was counterbal- 
anced by the aggregate yearly 
earnings of the aircraft em- 
ployes who worked all year 
while the others did not. 

The defense program has 
brought many advantages to 
the employe in the industry. 
It has created overtime pay, 
it has increased employment, 
and thus afforded an oppor- 
tunity for able, experienced 
employes -to improve their 
positions.“ Unskilled and semi- 
‘Skilled jobs brought good’ pay. 
The thousands of new auto- 
mobiles in the parking lots 
outside aircraft plants testify 
to the employment boom. 

forcing a settlement of 
the North American Aviation 
Btrike, the Mediation Board 
ed wages and gave the 

10 a powerful hold on the 

orkmen in that plant. Sidney 

illman’s efforts to have in- 


(Turn to page 28) 


Cargo Field With Low Rates 





ARMY SHUFFLES 
AIR COMMANDS 


Maj. Gen. Andrews Heads All 
Forces in Caribbean 
Defense Area 


IN LINE with the policy described 
by Under-Secretary of War Robert 
Patterson as that of “getting the 
best officer possible for each specific 
command,” the War Dept. has 
placed Maj. Gen. Frank M. 
Andrews, head of the Caribbean 
Air Force, in complete charge of 
the important Caribbean Defense 
Command and has reshuffled high 
air commands involving six general 
officers of the Army Air Forces. 

Appointment of Gen. Andrews, 
one of the Army’s expert air leaders, 
to the job of commanding land as 
well as air components reflects the 
new dominance of the airplane in 
defense plans for the Panama Canal 
and Caribbean area. 

Gen. Andrews succeeds Lt. Gen. 
Daniel Van Voorhis, who returns 
to the U. S. to take charge of the 
5th Corps Area. 

Under the orders shifting five 
major generals and one brigadier 
general to new assignments with 
the Air Forces, Maj. Gen. Herbert 


(Turn to page 8, col. 4) 


Nearing Mass Output 
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Courtlandt S. Gross 


President of Vega Airplane Co., 
nearing completion of construction on 
a new $7,000,000 factory at Burbank, 
Cal., which will produce “upwards of 
2,000 airplanes yearly.” 





OPM Suggests Use of Women 
To Meet Shortage of Workers 


SIDNEY HILLMAN, associate di- 
rector of the Office of Production 
Management, late last month ap- 
proved a letter to principal air- 
craft manufacturers, located in areas 
where a shortage of qualified male 
workers is indicated, in which he 
urged that the firms review their 
employment policies to determine 
the advisability of employing 
women. 

Addressed principally to manu- 
facturers in southern California, 
Connecticut and Wichita, Kan., the 
letter is in line with OPM’s policy 
of favoring use of all qualified per- 


sons in a given area before import- 
ing workers from another section, 
and follows a report by the Women’s 
Bureau of the Labor Dept. which 
said that “at least one-fourth to one- 
third of the jobs in aircraft as- 
sembly plants might be filled sat- 
isfactorily by women.” 

Almost coinciding with the Labor 
Dept.’s report was the announce- 
ment that one of the first women’s 
classes in aircraft manufacturing 
has begun at a Long Beach, Cal., 
mechanics’ school, where students 
will be given instruction in assembly 


(Turn to page 18, col. 1) 


Uses Existing Lines 
and REA; Intends to 
Force a Showdown 


NEW air freight company 

quietly launched a service from 
New York and Detroit to 14 major 
U. S. cities on July 10, using exist- 
ing airline facilities, in an all-out 
effort to force a show-down on the 
controversial subject of air cargo 
and air express. 

Although it uses the existing serv- 
ices of Air Express Division of Rail- 
way Express Agency, it is offering 
shippers substantially reduced rates 
on individual packages through its 
ability to take advantage of lower 
bulk rates. 


The newcomer is the newly-or- 
ganized Universal Air Freight Corp., 
a division of U. S. Freight Co., 
largest freight forwarding concern 
in the world with a vast network 
of transportation facilities at its 
command. As the service was in- 
augurated, both airlines and Rail- 
way Express were perturbed by 
the outlook of a powerful new 
agency entering the air express field 
without having to go through Civil 
Aeronautics Board procedures or 
without asking permission of either 
the airlines or Air Express Division. 


The parent company of Universal 
has hundreds of thousands of trucks 
at its command for both local and 
long distance distribution through 
3,600 trucking affiliates. It is a 
heavy shipper by railroad and has 
widespread steamship connections. 


President of Universal, as well as 
U. S. Freight Co., is Fred N. Melius. 
Aviation consultant for the firm is 
Gill Robb Wilson, president of the 
National Aeronautic Association, 
state aviation director of New Jer- 
sey, world war flyer and long one 
of the most prominent aviation per- 
sonalities in the country. (Plans 
exclusively in AMERICAN AVIATION 
for Oct. 15, 1940.) 

According to Melius, Universal is 
determined to prove that there is a 
vast amount of air cargo available 
for shipment which is not now being 
tapped by existing efforts of Rail- 


(Turn to page 32, col. 1) 
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. 30-Nov. 1—SAE National 


Calendar 


. 10—Michigan Dawn Patrol Plight 


to Jackson, Mich. 


. 17—Dedication of Improvements 


at Municipal Airport, North 
Platte, Neb. 


. 11-18—Sheldon Air Show, Sheldon 


Aeronautics Club, Sheldon, Ia. 


. 24—Michigan Dawn Patrol Flight 


to Coldwater, Mich., spon- 
sored by the Coldwater Avi- 
ation Club. 


. 25-Sept. 2—3rd Annual American 


Open Soaring Contest, Joliet, 


tl. 
_ 31-Sept. 1—National Air Olympics, 


Headquarters Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton, O 


11-15—Algonquin Park Air Cruise 


for 1941; Headquarters at 
Highland Inn, Algonquin 
Park, 160 Miles North of To- 
ronto, Canada. 


. 17-19—National Petroleum Asso- 


ciation, 39th Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


. 2-4—National Association of State 


Aviation Officials, Annual 
Convention, Providence, R. I. 


. 6—-Air Line Mechanics Associa- 


tion, Annual Convention. 
6-8—28th National Foreign Trade 
Convention, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, N. Y. 
6-9—National Safety Congress, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, II. 


. 611—Exposition of Power andi 
Mechanical Engineering, In- 
ternational Amphitheater, 
Chicago, Ill. 


. 12-15—American Society of Me- 


chanical Engineers, Fall 


Meeting, Louisville, Ky. 


. 20-24—23rd National Metal Con- 


gress and Exposition, Con- 
vention Hall and Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Aircraft 
Production Meeting, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 


. 31-Nov. 2—Aero Medical Associa- 


13th Annual Conven- 
Boston, 


tion, 
tion, Statler Hotel, 


Mass. 
. 1-5—American Society of Mechan- 


ical Engineers, Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Astor, New York, 
™ oe 
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New Priority Policy Gives Lightplane 


Industry Improved Rating as Defense Utility 


OPM Order Assures Delivery of Critical Materials, 
Allows for Continuance of Small Plane 
Production for Specified Uses 
[ep ABUPACTURERS of light and medium sized planes who 

since the first of the year have been in an uncertain posi- 
tion because their production had no officially recognized de- 


fense status were assured supplies of scarce materials July 22, 
when the lighter plane industry received OPM designation as a 





Non-College Men Get 
Advance Training in 


New CPTP Experiment 


NON-COLLEGE men who have 
shown aptitude in the primary 
Civilian Pilot Training Program are 
now being given an opportunity to 
take secondary, cross-country and 
instructor courses in the program. 
This broadening of the general 
base of CPTP in giving non-college 
men greater chances to take ad- 
vance training is considered one of 
the most significant steps made thus 
far by the program to provide more 
instructors. 

Several schools are being set up 
in all regions and many of these 
have already gone into operation. 
CPTP officials believe non-college 
men may prove to be better in- 
structor material because they will 
be giving full time and attention 
to flight courses. All non-college 
men who have been graduated from 
CPT primary courses are eligible. 

As a result of this development, 
young men who have not had edu- 
cational opportunities with which to 
enter the college CPT courses, can 
now forge ahead to a commercial 
license, with instructor rating. The 
students must pay subsistence, in- 
surance and the fee for medical 
examination, otherwise the train- 
ing is free. 


defense utility. 


The OPM action followed persistent efforts to 


demonstrate the defense value of lightplanes made over the past 
several months by lightplane manufacturers headed by Richard 
H. Depew, Jr., vice-president-general manager of Taylorcraft 
Aviation Corp., and supported by the Aeronautical Chamber of 


Commerce. 

Significance of the order, issued 
by E. R. Stettinius Jr., director of 
priorities, and effective until Dec. 
31, 1941, unless sooner revoked, is 
twofold: it allows for the continu- 
ance and growth of the light and 
medium plane industry, and it car- 
ries full approval of the Army and 
Navy who agreed with the order 
in writing. Army-Navy concur- 
rence is conditioned by sole stipu- 
lation that the plan not interfere 
with the primary defense program, 
which it cannot do under the A-10 
preference assigned to the manu- 
facturers to speed deliveries of 
supplies. Though at the end of the 
defense list, this rating is believed 
entirely adequate to assure ma- 
terials needed for production. 
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New Jersey Launches Civil Air Defense Plan 


As White House Studies National Proposal 


ITHOUT waiting for a nation- 
ally-sponsored program of civil 


air defense, New Jersey and other 
states have launched their own Civil 
Air Defense Services to make civil 
aviation useful for the national de- 


fense and as an auxiliary to the 
military in time of war. 
Meanwhile 


it was learned that 


the War Dept. and the Civil Aero- 


nautics 


Administration had ap- 


proved the large-scale civil air de- 
fense plan proposed by a committee 
of three to Mayor LaGuardia, di- 
rector of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. The committee was com- 
posed of Gill Robb Wilson, state 


lead 





| aviation director for New Jersey 
and president of the National Aero- 
nautic 
Beck, of Collier’s 
Guy Gannett, newspaper publisher 
of Portland, Me. The committee’s 
plan was still being studied at the 

ite House as this 


Thomas H. 
magazine, and 


Association; 


issue went to 


New Jersey, however, took the 


among the states, with Ala- 


bama, Tennessee, New York, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts following 
along with similar plans. The NAA 

is acting as clearing house for state 


projects. 


} war 


_answer to the defense and 
Situation, a New Jersey Civil 


Air Defense Service bulletin said, 
“is that civil aviation must so or- 
ganize itself that grounding will not 
be necessary and that the vast ex- 
perience of civil aviation will be 
turned to constructive efforts in na- 
tional defense.” 

The various state services will be 
organized under the _ established 
state defense councils, thus bringing 
civil aviation activity under govern- 
mental supervision and control but 
keeping it flexible at the same 
time. 

Basically in favor of grounding 
civil aviation in war-time, the War 
Dept., it is understood, has approved 
the Civil Air Defense Service be- 
cause it is tied in closely with the 
state defense councils, and thus re- 
— a general governmental con- 
trol. 


“There are some two thousand 
airports and landing fields not used 
by military or scheduled aviation,” 
the New Jersey bulletin said. “They 
must be patrolled and guarded in 
case of war. There are many radio 
range and beacon facilities to be 
guarded. There will be much auxil- 
iary transportation of materiel and 
personnel for which military ships 
cannct be spared. There may be 
ferrying of aircraft which civil pilots 
can accomplish. There certainly is 


necessity to see that the federal 
airways are kept clear and certain 
areas restricted as to flying. The 
ranks of civil aviation must be 
thoroughly gone over and the un- 
trustworthy and disloyal weeded 
out.” 

The organization of the New 
Jersey wing is explained as fol- 
lows: 

“Service will be on a voluntary 
basis. Both pilots and ground per- 
sonnel are desired. When the re- 
cruiting officers appointed for each 
airport turn in their enlistment 
forms these forms will be care- 
fully investigated. The applications 
of all will be gone over rigidly. 
Any suspected of subversive acti- 
vity or disloyal tendencies will be 
rejected. 

“When it is determined who has 
volunteered and what qualifications 
they possess, organization of the 
available force at each airport will 
take place. Organization will be on 
the U. S. Army Air Corps pattern, 
that is by Flights, Squadrons and 
Groups. 

“When officers have been ap- 
pointed and organization perfected, 
a uniform training program will be 
given to each flight, squadron and 
group. When training has been 


(Turn to page 22, col. 4) 





Not only does the priority order 
formally place this industry in the 
defense category, opening new op- 
portunities for defense, but at the 
same time it has the indirect effect 
of continuing industry development 
ee a prosperous post-war mar- 

et. 


The A-10 rating assigned to 27 
manufacturers may be used for de- 
liveries of materials going into re- 
pair parts and accessories, as well 
as into new planes. All of the planes 
produced under the plan, however, 
must be sold for at least one of nine 
specified purposes, and the pur- 
chaser must furnish an affidavit to 
this effect stipulating that the plane 
will be so used for 90 days or 300 
hours, whichever comes first. Pro- 
ducers specifically granted the A-10 
rating may employ it only for the 
manufacture of planes or accessories 
to be used for these purposes: 
CPTP schools 
. Airline instrument training schools 
- Other schools approved by CAA 
- Home guard units 
. Pipeline patrol 
. State and city police 
- Powerline patrol 
. Patrol activities 

account of any 

agency 
9. Experimental 
by CAA 


The new priority plan includes 
not only planes in the less than 
100-hp. category, but also larger 
craft, such as Waco, Howard, 
Meyers and similar types less than 
eight-place. 


According to preliminary calcu- 
lations, it is expected that about 
8,000 new light-medium planes will 

required during the next 12 
months. These would include some 
6,000 craft of less than 100 hp.— 
2,800 for CPTP, 2,800 for other 
civilian pilot training, and 400 mis- 
cellaneous. 

While it is difficult to anticipate 
how much production may be in- 
creased, it is generally recognized 
that quantity of output will be in- 
fluenced materially by needs of 
CPTP, the extent to which new 
equipment will be required for the 
civil air defense program or home 
guard units, and the degree to 
which lighter planes may be em- 
ployed by executives of companies 
with defense contracts in instances 
where company-owned transports 
have been requisitioned. 


SNOnswne 


by or for the 
governmental 


projects approved 
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American 


Mfrs. Reeommend Increase 


In Wages to Meet NA Rates 


Rep. Nichols Would Authorize CAA to Develop and 
Locate Landing Areas, Seeks Federal Juris- 
diction Over Control Towers 


By Cexveste W. Pace 


EST COAST aircraft manu- 

facturers late last month rec- 
ommended to OPM Director Sid- 
ney Hillman a plan for an im- 
mediate increase in wages in avia- 
tion plants in the Pacific area as a 
first step toward establishment of 
a labor stabilization agreement for 
this region. 

Following a conference between 
manufacturers and government rep- 
resentatives in Washington recently, 
the western group held a series 
of meetings at which Army and 
Navy officials participated inform- 
ally, culminating in the suggestion 
to Hillman that all military aircraft 
producers in the western territory 
adjust entering wage schedules up- 
ward to meet the rates recently 
set for North American Aviation 
Inc., on the recommendation of the 
National Defense Mediation Board. 

The increase proposed calls for 
an entering rate of 60 cents an 
hour for the first month, rising 5 
cents an hour monthly up to 75 
cents. The new scale would be put 
into effect immediately following 
approval by government and labor 
officials and would be followed by 
the lengthier and more complicated 
task of re-classifying workers with 
similar adjustments for regular em- 
ployes. 

Prosposal Considered 

At presstime the proposal was 
under consideration by Hillman and 
his staff. Labor officials, who have 
been reluctant to participate in the 
labor stabilization program, were 
working behind e scenes to 
smooth out their internal disputes 
and were expected to reach a point 
where they could present a solid 
front in future more formal nego- 
tiations with company executives. 

Eastern manufacturers meanwhile, 
although meeting intermittently 
among themselves, decided to post- 
pone definite action concerning a 
stabilization agreement for the 
Atlantic seaboard area until after 
the western group has set the pat- 
tern with respect to job classifica- 
tions, in the hope of eventually 
achieving a labor pay scale which 
may be more or less standard for 
the entire industry, with minor 
regional variations according to 
varying cost-of-living indices. 

While manufacturers puzzled over 
the complex labor problem, the air- 
line industry watched developments 
on Capitol Hill where Rep. Jack 
Nichols (D., Okla.) introduced sev- 
eral aviation bills—the first to come 
out of his special airline accident 
investigating committee. 

One of these measures would 
authorize the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration to “make plans” for 
the orderly development and loca- 
tion of landing areas, airways and 
“all other aids and facilities” for 


air navigation needed to promote 
safety in civil aviation. 
CAA Helps 
Drafted with the advice of the 
CAA, the bill also carries a section 
authorizing technical training for 
CAA employes at government ex- 
pense. Courses would include in- 
struction in such subjects as aero- 
dynamics, engineering, aircraft de- 
sign, flight test methods, and avia- 
tion law and medicine. The Admin- 
istrator could either use civilian 
schools or conduct “a school or 
schools” to train CAA employes. 
Only 25 could be assigned to this 
special instruction yearly. 
Another Nichols measure antici- 
pates federal control over local air- 
port traffic control towers. The bill 
authorizes appropriation by Con- 
gress of whatever funds might be 
necessary to provide training for 
civilian and governmental control 
tower operators, with the objective 
of establishing sound and standard 
practices in traffic control tower 
operations. The CAA Administrator 
would have complete supervision 
over the program and could organ- 
ize schools himself or handle the 
project through the use of private 
aviation training schools. 
Lighting Proposal 
The third Nichols proposal would 
prescribe detailed regulations as to 
the lighting of any and all airports 
used for air commerce or “capable 
of being used” for commercial pur- 
poses. Certain lighting requirements 
are specifically outlined in the bill 
while in addition, the CAA Ad- 
ministrator would have the author- 
ity under the measure to prescribe 
whatever other regulations may 
from time to time appear desirable. 
The Administrator would also set 
up rules and regulations governing 
the installation and operation of 
lighting facilities and prescribe 
minimum standards for design, ma- 
terials, workmanship and perform- 


ance. 

Should the bill be enacted, no 
airport could be built within the 
continental U. S. “capable of being 
used” for air commerce unless 
equipped in accordance with these 
requirements. 

Companion bills have been filed 
in the Senate and, on both sides 
of the Capitol, the measures are 
pending before committee. Rep. 


Nichols is expected to press for . 


early hearings as soon as a time 
can be arranged which will not in- 
terrupt current proceedings before 
his investigating group. 

Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) 
sponsors the bills in the Senate. 


100% Support 
Lincoln Aeronautical Institute, Lin- 
coln, Neb., reports that every member 
of its personnel, which includes 82 per- 
sons, has subscribed for one or more 
National Defense Bonds. 
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A NEW APPRECIATION and a new policy toward those phases of aviatig, 
which are not strictly military are beginning to develop within th 


government. 
This change in attitude is evidenced by several recent official 


actions, Most important was the government’s denial to the British 
of the second dozen airline planes requested, indicating a growing 
realization of the true importance of air transportation to the de- 
fense program. Another significant signpost was the extension of 
the defense rating to the lightplane industry, assuring supplies of 
critical materials to smali plane producers. Thirdly, the long- 
awaited civilian air defense program began to take definite form 
under the Office of Civilian Defense, bringing private planes and 
pilots into the defense pattern. 

All of these developments are encouraging to aviation as a whole, ng 
only because they offer promise that each phase of aviation will be give 
the opportunity to continue and expand during this critical immediat 
situation, but because, by so doing, they strengthen the foundations of com. 
mercial and private aviation for the future. 


2 @ 
A LTHOUGH INDUSTRY COMMITTEES are fast taking form under th 
new reorganization program of the Office of Production Management 
there are no indications that an industry committee is contemplated for 
aircr 





Actually this is a fine tribute to the efficiency of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce which has been serving, at government re- 
quest, in a liaison capacity between the industry and the OPM. 
In fact, within the OPM officials frankly admit that government- 
business relationships have been unusually smooth and harmonious 
in aircraft because of the cooperative attitude of the manu- 
facturers through the facilities of the Chamber. 

It is for this reason that no industry committee for aviation is now 
planned. Officials say that one may be organized later on, if it seems 
desirable to conform to standard procedure, but that actually “we jus 
don’t need it. We get a quick response through the Chamber and con- 
sequently prefer not to call aircraft executives away from their plants t 
sit on another committee.” 

x« «* * 


[NTERNATIONAL AIRLINE OPERATIONS for the future are in the 
making now. The recent decision of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
in New York in the Pan American-American Export controversy is far 
more important than is generally realized. For this is not a personal row 
between the two companies. The issue is infinitely more broad. 

The heart of the matter rests in the question—which the court referred 
back to the Civil Aeronautics Board—of whether or not a steamship com- 
pany should properly control an airline, particularly an airline operating 
over a surface route of the parent company. Already the chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, the able Sen. Josiah Bailey of North Carolina, 
has taken serious exception to this policy in a minority report when the 
program came before Congress some weeks ago. The Senator is deeply 
concerned, for his committee has the legislative responsibility for the 
welfare and prosperous development of both ocean shipping and aviation. 

To those government officials who must decide the international airline 
policy of the future, it is not a question of whether Pan American or 
American Export has the greatest number of friends in Washington, or 
spends the most money, or should not be if trans-oceanic air transporta-! 
tion is to enjoy a healthy, economically sound expansion. 


x «* * 


A SEPARATE AIR FORCE is still worth fighting for in the opinion of a 

small group of worshipers. Although the War Dept. has given the air 

force an independent status within the department, and a general staff of 
its own, some pressure is continuing for a complete separation of military 
aviation. 

Leaders in this movement are Sen. Pat McCarran of Nevada who 
hopes for hearings before the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
on his independent air force bill, and publisher Frank Tichenor 
who is organizing for a national campaign to back McCarran’s 
proposal. 

In Congress, however, the feeling is strong that the reorganization of the 

Air Corps should be given a chance to demonstrate its efficiency before 

such drastic action is taken in these critical times. 


x* * * 


‘THE LINE OF COMMUNICATION by air is lengthening rapidly as the 
war proceeds. Now that the Navy is settling down in Iceland, it appears 
probable that airline facilities will be necessary. In Alaska, airports and 
airways are being rapidly extended. The Air Corps is now shuttling back 
and forth between this country and England. American aid to Latin, 
American air transportation is expanding from Bolivia into Brazil, with 
programs for other countries shaping up. The question is not if but where 
the defense program will next be borne—on wings. CWP 
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KEEP ’EM FLYING—Wherever you 
see this emblem . . . or hear these words... 
let it remind you of America’s march toward 
invincibility in the air. 

KEEP ’EM FLYING is the rallying cry 
of America, in the War Department’s deci- 
sion to train 30,000 flyers . . .each year, every 
year for the duration of the Unlimited Na- 
tional Emergency. 

KEEP ’EM FLYING. ..30,000 fledglings 
—each year, selected from some 120,000 
eager applicants ... America’s greatest effort 
in the history of aviation. 

KEEP ’EM FLYING... these 30,000 


new flyers, each year, must be kept aloft by, 
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UNCLE SAM NEEDS PILOTS 
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and depend upon, several hundred thousand 
people . . . plane builders, engine builders, 
instrument makers, and the petroleum indus- 
try without whose products no plane could 
leave the ground. 

In supplying the needs of our Nation’s 
Defense Efforts, Texaco plays a prominent 
part. For several years now, we have enjoyed 
the privilege of being the most important 
supplier of petroleum products to the air- 
lines of America; in fact — 

More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 
The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 

East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


or Defense."’ All-Star Radio Program. 


Every Wednesday Night, CBS. 9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T.; 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 


C.S.T.; 6:00 M.S.T.; 5:00 P.S.T.. 





TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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Army Air Corps Outhauls All Domestic 


Carriers in Volume of Freight Shipments 


Air Cargo Organization Links Supply and Repair Depots, 
Flies Needed Parts to West Coast 


By Leonarp EISERER 


HILE commercial airlines anx- 

iously survey the air freight 
field wondering what might be done 
if transport planes were available, 
the Army Air Corps today is op- 
erating an extensive cross-country 
cargo system, hauling more freight 
by air than the entire domestic air 
transport industry. 

Official name of the Army’s air 
freight organization, which has been 
performing the little publicized but 
highly important task of getting 
parts and supplies to air depots and 
plane factories in all haste possible, 
is the 50th Transport Wing, Field 
Service Section of the Materiel Di- 
vision, a unit of the Maintenance 
Command headquartered at Wright 
Field, Dayton, O., under Col. H. J. F. 
Miller. 

Though the War Dept. is secretive 
about traffic figures showing the 
volume of freight shipments cur- 
rently handled by its 50th Trans- 
port Wing, official sources have in- 
dicated that the cargo volume at 
least surpasses the express ship- 
ments of all U. S. commercial air- 
lines combined. This statement 
seems well founded when the most 
recently available figures are con- 
sidered in light of greatly increased 
traffic flowing from the national de- 
fense effort. 

Latest figures released show that 
in the first six months of 1940, air 
cargo moved by the Air Corps 
totaled 3,395,000 pounds. Although 
official figures for the corresponding 
period of this year are not to be 
had, it is reliably estimated that 
1941 Army air freight is up at least 
100% over the 1940 first six months 
volume, an expected result of ex- 
panded defense activities. This 100% 


Plane Factories 


increase would place the air freight 
poundage for the first half of this 
year at some 6,790,000. 

Compare this with commercial air 
cargo operations. According to Rail- 
w2v Express Agency records, aud- 
ited to eliminate duplications where 
more than one carrier services the 
same package, the domestic airlines 
in the first five months of this 
year carried air express shipments 
totaling 3,551,004 pounds. Allowing 
for substantial seasonal gains in 
June, for which month figures are 
not at this time available, it is 
probable that commercial companies 
during the first half of this year 
carried approximately 4,500,000 
pounds of cargo, or roughly about 
two-thirds of the volume handled 
by the Air Corps. 

The 50th Transport Wing at pres- 
ent uses 60 large transport planes 
in its freight hauling service, which 
includes (1) scheduled Aights link- 
ing the four Army air depots; (2) 
regular trips from San Antonio, 
Tex., to the Panama Caual Zone, 
and (3) special unscheduled hops 
between outlying Air Corps stations 
and from factory to factory. 

Planes used in the cargo opera- 
tion are C-33 and C-39 twin- 
engined Douglas craft, similar to 
the Douglas commercial DC-2 type, 
except that they are specially de- 
signed with reinforced flooring and 
wide freight hatches on the sides. 
An ordinary troop transport is of 
little value for freight, because of 
the hatches and because the floor 
structure is not capable of having 
heavy loads bolted to it. More 
capacious types are under consid- 
eration for freight service, including 
Curtiss-Wright’s new giant two- 
engined airliner Model 20. The 





Army Air Expresses Self-Sealing Tanks 
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WITH AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION mounting, Army Air Corps transport planes 
rush self-sealing fuel tanks from B. F. Goodrich plant at Akron, O., to west 


coast factories for placement in combat planes. 


This illustrates one of the 


numerous special flights operated by the Air Corps to maintain an even flow of 


parts and equipment from plants in the East to aircraft factories on the west 
coast. 

































PRESENT ROUTES followed by the Army Air Corps in scheduled air freight 
operations are shown above by heavy black lines. 
Air Corps’ four main air depots, Los Angeles and the Panama Canal Zone. Brokes 
lines indicate probable extensions of the regular service when additional ney 
Two other proposed depots are not repre. 
sented on the map, since the sites have not yet been disclosed, Under the present 
depot construction program, the Air Corps will increase its network of large 
supply and repair depots from four to 11 by mid-1942. 


air depots are placed in operation. 

















Path of the 


A rmy’s Air Freight 













Scheduled flights now link the 








Army will begin receiving the first 
of 300 CW-20 transports later this 
year, and a number are exnected to 
be pressed into immediate freight 
service. 

Since a basic function of the 50th 
Transport Wing is to service the 
Air Corps Maintenance Command 
and transport supplies and equip- 
ment required for Air Corps activi- 
ties, regular schedules are main- 
tained connecting the four main air 
depots now functioning. Responsible 
for the scheduling and operation of 
all inter-depot freight movement is 
the operations office at Wright 
Field, which classifies cargo accord- 
ing to importance into extra prior- 
ity, priority and normal shipments. 
On basis of freight balances re- 
ported at the four depots, sched- 
ules are made in advance providing 
the necessary transport movements 
for the week. A portion of the 
cargo capacity is unassigned in the 
basic schedule to allow for emer- 
gency and change orders which 
constantly arise. 

Radio communication is main- 
tained between the outlying depots 
and Wright Field, thus providing 
headquarters with current informa- 
tion on the location and payload of 
each plane. 

The bulk of inter-depot shipments 
consists of new engines, propellers 
and government furnished equip- 
ment. 

The four air depots within con- 
tinental U. S. are: (1) Middletown 
Air Depot, Olmsted Field, Middle- 
town, Pa.; (2) Fairfield Air Depot, 
Patterson Field, Fairfield, O.; (3) 
San Antonio Air Depot, Duncan 
Field, San. Antonio, Tex., and (4) 
Sacramento Air Depot, McClellan 
Field, Sacramento, Cal. 

Regular scheduled trips are op- 
erated weekly from Fairfield to 
San Antonio to Sacramento to Los 
Angeles and return; others from 
Middletown to Fairfield to San An- 
tonio and back; a third routing con- 
sists of flights originating at San 


Antonio, proceeding to Fairfield 
Middletown and return, while a) 
fourth flight schedule is routed from 
Sacramento to Los Angeles to San 
Antonio to Fairfield and return. 


Under the present depot construc- 
tion program, the Air Corps next 
year will have 11 large supply and 
repair depots in continental U. § 
When all 11 are in full operation 
and as the Air Corps cargo fleet is 
enlarged to meet the Army’s air 
freight needs, the volume of aif 
shipments will jump tremendously, 

The accompanying map shows the 
network of routes formed by the 
scheduled flights operated by the 
Air Corps between its various air 
depots. The broken lines indicate 
projected extensions of present op- 
erations to new air depots either 
already being built or planned for 
imminent construction. Units are 
now being constructed at Brookley 
Field, Mobile, Ala., and Hill Field, 
Ogden, Utah. Sites for three of five 
additional depots planned under Air 








Corps expansion program were re- a 
cently selected: Oklahoma City, M nr 
Okla., Wellston, Ga., near Macon, a ceauee 


and Rome, N. Y. 


In addition to the regular flights 
operated among the various conti- 
nental air depots, the Air Corps, 4 4 , 
last August started scheduled 
weekly trips between San Antonio 
and the Panama Air Depots in the 
Canal Zone. Looking in the future, 
it seems probable that a squadron 
will be attached to the Mobile Air 
Depot connecting that unit with 
Canal Zone. Further, when equip- 
ment is available, the regular inter- 
depot freight flights very likely will 
be extended to outlying defense 
areas such as Alaska. 


A highly important function of 
the Air Corps cargo system is 
of maintaining an even flow #8 
government furnished equipme 
from factories in the East to air 
craft assembly lines on the wet 
coast. 





TIRES 









Martin helps the eagle guard his nest | 


HE GOLDEN EAGLE never awaits an at- 
peo It soars to meet it. 

The American Eagle uses the same tech- 
nique to protect its home. That’s why our 
country has swift Patrol Bombers like the 
Martin PBM-1. This “frontier fighter” can 
defend our shores hundreds of miles at sea. 

It is typical of the fine ships which have 
made the Martin name famous in aircraft 
manufacture. The name B. F. Goodrich is fa- 
mous, too, in aviation equipment. For planes 


* Goodrich 


"Goodrich Expander Tube Brakes are manufactured 
ander license and sold by Hayes Industries, Inc., Jack- 
son, Mich., and Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind. 


$S% 
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like the PBM-1 achieve their fine perform- 
ance with the aid of B. F. Goodrich Beach- 
ing Gear Tires... De-Icers ... E.T.* Brakes. 

Other leading manufacturers and commer- 
cial airlines also consider Goodrich equip- 
ment to be the finest. That’s why today there 
are more than 50 B. F. Goodrich products 
serving the industry—on planes of all types. 
For full information about any B. F. Goodrich 
product, write, by airmail, to The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


se a 


Silvertowns 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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TIRES . TAIL WHEELS « BULLET-SEALING FUEL TANKS . ABRASION SHOES DE-ICERS « MATTING - 


RUBBER HOSE . 


THE SAFEST AIRPLANE TIRES EVER BUILT 
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GROMMETS SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 
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War Dept. Forms Separate Air Staff Under Gen. Arnole 


Semi-Independent 
Status Attained 
by Army Air Forces 
1s a move to carry out the 
recently announced program for 
unification of all military aviation 
activities, the War Dept. on July 10 
reported formation of the Head- 
quarters of the Army Air Forces, 
including a separate Air Staff or- 
ganized on conventional General 
Staff lines. The War Dept. action 
is considered a definite step toward 
giving the military air arm semi- 
independent status, with autonomy 
comparable to that of the Marine 
Corps within the Navy Dept. 

In the new headquarters setup, 
Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold is key 
figure as chief of the Air Forces, 
with the newly formed Air Staff 
under his direction. Retaining his 
position as deputy chief of staff for 
air, he serves as principal contact 
between the Air Forces and Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Functioning as personal assistants 
to Gen. Arnold are members of the 
Air Staff headed by Brig. Gen. Carl 
Spaatz; an air inspector, Brig. Gen. 
Herbert A. Dargue, and an air ad- 
ong general, Lt. Col. William W. 

ick. 

Briefly, the Air Staff is modeled 
after the General Staff, with special 
divisions for personnel, military in- 
telligence, operations and training, 





materiel and supply, war plans, 
budgeting and statistics. 

Principal purpose of the Air Staff, 
according to the official announce- 
ment, “consists of preparing the es- 
sential over-all plans for the Army 
Air Forces. Its operating functions 
are confined primarily to preparing 
those policies, directives and in- 
struction essential in directing and 
coordinating the activities of the 
major components of the Army Air 
Forces.” 

The Air Staff will plan for pro- 
curement of planes and training of 
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personnel as a separate group within 
the War Dept., although its actions 
are subject to approval by Chief of 
Staff Marshall. 

As chief of the Air Staff, Gen. 
Spaatz “will coordinate all activities 
of the Headquarters, Army Air 
Forces, and will act as the execu- 
tive, the assistant and the adviser 
to the chief of the Army Air Forces.” 


Army-Navy Briefs 


INITIAL DELIVERIES of the Douglas 
A-24 dive-bomber to the Air Corps is 
reported by the War Dept. with declara- 
tion that “preliminary tests indicate the 
new bomber will outperform dive 
bombers now in use by foreign coun- 
tries.” The A-24 is very similar to the 
Model SBD-3 dive bomber which Doug- 
las has been delivering to the Navy, 
with certain adjustments made to ac- 
commodate Army armament and radio 
equipment and to adapt the craft to 
land operations. Plans are underway 
to equip at least one complete Air Force 
combat command group with the new 
bombers for attack purposes and spe- 
cial missions. 


s 

FIRST LARGE-SCALE contract for a 
newly perfected electrically heated fly- 
ing suit to keep aviators warm at high 
altitudes has been awarded to General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn., by the 
War Dept. The order includes 12,000 
suits designed to keep the pilots com- 
fortable through a 130-degree range of 
temperatures from 70 degrees above 
zero to 60 below. The new garments 
are wired throughout and the amount 
of heat supplied electrically is con- 
trolled to adjust for changes in tem- 
perature. They are many pounds lighter 
than the sheepskin-lined suits they re- 
place and give the pilots more facility 
in manipulating instruments controls 
and armaments. 


e 

THE ARMY AIR CORPS Radio Oper- 
ators and Mechanics School at Scott 
Field, Belleville, Ill., largest of its kind, 
is training radio experts at the rate of 
approximately 20,000 a year. Gradu- 
ates of the 22-week radio course are 
thoroughly trained in the operation and 
line maintenance of aircraft radio equip- 
ment, and in the installation, operation 
and field maintenance of tactical ground 
radio equipment. 





16 New Civil Contract Schools Named 
for Air Corps Elementary Training 


The War Dept. has signed con- 
tracts with 16 more civil schools 
for elementary flight training of 
aviation cadets, “completing the Air 
Corps’ civil school program,” ac- 
cording to recent announcement. 
All of the new units are scheduled 
to go into operation this fall as 
part of the Air Corps plan to turn 
out pilots at the rate of 30,000 


yearly. 

Addition of the 16 contracts gives 
the Air Corps 41 elementary schools 
operating under 40 contracts. Op- 
erators and locations of the new 
units are: 

Akron Airways, Helena, Ark. 


Bonham Aviation School, Bonham, 
Tex. 

Coleman Flying School Ltd., Cole- 
man, Tex. 


Embry-Riddle Co., Dorr Field, Ar- 


a, b> 

—S Air Services, Bennettsville, 
» 

Greenville Aviation School, Green- 
ville, Miss. 

Hangar Six Inc., Uvalde, Tex. 


Fred Harman, Ballinger, Tex. 

Hawthorne School of Aeronautics, 
Orangeburg, S. C. 

Lodwick Aviation Military Academy, 
Avon Park, Fla. 

Raymond-O’Neal Aviation Co., Doug- 

las, Ga. 

Richey Flying Service, Vernon, Tex. 

Southern Aviation Training School 

Inc., Decatur, Ala. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Visalia School of Aeronautics, Vi- 

salia, Cal. 

Wilson-Bonfils Flying School, Chick- 

asha, Okla. ; 

The civilian elementary schools 
give the aviation cadets their first 
10 weeks of instruction, after which 
the pilots are passed on to a basic 
flying school for the second 10 
weeks. The third and last 10 weeks 
course is given at Army advanced 
schools. 

In addition to the elementary 
units, the War Dept. has contracts 
with four other civil schools: one 
gives instruction in navigation, the 
other three in basic flying. 


Caribbean Chief 


Maj. Gen. Frank M. Andrews 
Who has been placed in complete 


charge of the important Caribbean 


Defense Command. 





Brewster Dive-Bomber 


Readied for Production 


RATED as vastly superior to 
foreign craft in range, speed and 
bomb-carrying capacity is the new 
XSB2A-1, to be placed in produc- 
tion soon by Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp., as the third of a series of new 
dive-bombers which U. S. manu- 
facturers are known to have under 
way. The others are Vultee’s Venge- 
ance and Curtiss-Wright’s new 
SB2C-1. 

While the Navy has announced 
no performance statistics for the 
Brewster XSB2A-1, it is under- 
stood to have a range comparable to 
that of a medium bomber. A fea- 
ture of the new craft is a power 
turret for the gunner in the rear 
cockpit—believed to be the first in- 
stalled in a dive-bomber. 

The XSB2A-1 boasts another in- 
novation in dive-bomber construc- 
tion—a mid-wing as compared with 
the more conventional low-wing 
design. This permits the storing of 
a substantial bomb load internally, 
doing away with wind resistance 
from externally-carried bombs. 


Aviators Honor Col. Olds 

Col. Robert Olds, chief of the Air 
Corps Ferry Command, was awarded the 
bronze trophy and medal of the Inter- 
national League of Aviators, July 8. 
for his service in commanding Army 
Flying Fortress squadrons on goodwill 
missions to South America. The pre- 
sentation was made by Robert A. Lovett, 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air. 
Trophies of the league have been 
awarded to outstanding aviators since 
1927. 


Maj. Colman Leaves Bell 

Maj. William T. Colman, Army Air 
Corps representative at Bell Aircraft 
Corp., Buffalo, has been transferred to 
Selfridge Field, Mich., the base of a 
squadron of Bell P-39 Airacobras. He is 
succeeded at Bell by Capt. William L. 
Kimball, formerly stationed at Sel- 
fridge. 











Gen. Andrews 
(Continued from page 1) 











A. Dargue is named to con 


the First Air Force, Mitchel Figg 
N. Y., leaving his post as assistay 
to chief of the Air Forces, Wash. 


ington, D. C. 

Maj. Gen. Millard F. Harmon 
shifted from Riverside, Cal., wher 
he heads the Interceptor Comm 
of the Fourth Air Force, to co 
mand of the Second Air Fo 





at Ft. George Wright, Washingt, 







Maj. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton 
assigned to command the Thi 
Air Force, Tampa, Fla. Gen. B 
reton formerly was in charge of ¢ 
17th Bombardment Wing at Sa 
nah, Ga. 

Brig. Gen. William O. Ryan, co 
mander of the 10th Pursuit Win 
Hamilton Field, Cal., succeeds 
Harmon as head of the Fourth 








terceptor Command, March Field 


Cal. 
Maj. 
placed by Gen. Harmon as com. 


mander of the Second Air Force 


is transferred to lead the Rocky 
Mountain Technical Command with 
headquarters at Lowry Field, Colo, 

Maj. Gen. Barton K. Yount, leaves 
his spot as commander of the 
Third Air Force, to direct the West 
Coast Training Center, Moffett 
Field, Cal. 

Sole Air Force head unaffected 
by the new orders is Maj. Gen. 
Jacob E. Fickel who remains in 
command of the Fourth Air Force, 
Riverside, Cal. 


Canada Shelves Plan 
To Turn Out B-24’s 


AT LEAST temporary abandonment 
of the plan to produce Consolidated B-™% 
four-engine heavy bombers in Canada 
was disclosed last month by Canadian 
officials, who did not reveal reasons for 
shelving the project which was reported 
to have reached the stage of final 
negotiations. 

Production of the B-24’s was to be 
undertaken by Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co. Ltd. at its Ft. William, Ont., plant 
which is reported to have nearly com- 
pleted its British orders for Hurricanes 
Already, Canadian sources declare, the 
working force at the Ft. William fac- 
tory has been cut from 5,000 to 4,000, 
partly as the result of the dwindling 
Hurricane job and partly because of the 
breakdown of the heavy bomber deal. 

Canadian officials are said to be seek- 
ing U. S. orders for aircraft compon- 
ents, parts production for the Martin 
B-26 project which has been allotted 
to National Steel Car Corp. or additional 
orders for Hurricanes in an effort to 
keep the Canadian Car plant operating 


First Advanced Combat 
Trainers, SNC-1, to Navy 


The first of a “large number” of 
newly completed advanced combat 
wwainer planes designated the Curtiss 
SNC-1 type, developea and producd 
by the St. Louis plant of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.’s Airplane Division for 


the trainuig of fighting pilots, was de- 
livered recently to the U. S. Navy at 
Lambert Field, St. Louis. 

Heretofore an export type known 4s 
the Curtiss Falcon 22 (see AMERICAN 
Aviation, Jan. 15, 1940, p. 20), the 
SNC-1 is a two-place, full caniileve, 
low-wing monoplane of all-metal cu 
struction. It is powered by a 450-ip 
nine-cylinder Wright Whirlwind. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


N commercial aviation—and aside from the mili- 

tary—there are about ten men engaged in servicing 
and operations to every pilot flying aircraft. Twenty 
thousand people are at work on the ground to keep 
commercial transport planes in the air. Of United 
Air Lines’ 3,400 personnel, for example, only 357 
are members of actual flying crews. 

Another trained army of technicians and 
workers is employed directly in aircraft pro- 
duction—more than 225,000 in March of this 
year. The figure increases daily. Additional 





TEN MEN ON THE GROUND FOR ONE IN THE 


thousands are engaged, moreover, in supplying 
materials, instruments and tools to the aircraft 
industry. 

“Today more than ever,” states President Wm. A. 
Patterson of United Air Lines, “the man who is trained 
for a ground job in aviation has a vital role not only 
in maintaining the existing standards of air 
transport, but also in making possible the 
great future development of aviation.” 

Technically trained men on the ground 


are essential to America’s future in the air. 
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COMPLETE TECHNICAL COURSES IN AERONAUTICS 
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Air Corps Calls Reserve Officers 


to Duty; Airline Pilots Exempted 


AIRLINE pilots who have held 
reserve commissions prior to Sept. 


, 1940, will not be called to active 


duty with the Army or Navy, ac- 
cording to recent assurances from 


| both departments. 


The War Dept. announced that 
all Air Corps reserve officers are 
being ordered to extended active 
duty immediately, with the excep- 


| tion of “those officers whose civil- 


ian occupations are considered of 
more value to the defense program 
than their military services.” Air- 
line pilots are considered definitely 
in this category because of the 
importance of air transportation to 
the national defense effort. 

Highly technical airline employes, 
such as pilots, radio operators and 
mechanics, are included in a special 
War Department Reserve Pool from 
which they cannot be removed 
without special orders. 

General policy expected to be 
followed by the armed services is 
that indicated in a joint letter from 
the Secretaries of War and Navy to 


the Secretary of Commerce on 
Sept. 13, 1940. The letter stated in 
effect that key airline personnel of 
a technical nature were not ex- 
pected to be called to active mili- 
tary duty, and that those who held 
their reserve commissions on Sept. 
1, 1940, would be deferred. 

Guiding attitude is that airline 
pilots applying for commissions af- 
ter the September date have in- 
dicated availability for active duty 
and are not entitled to placement in 
the War Department Reserve Pool 
or Navy deferment. 

In general, it is learned that the 
airlines, while not expecting an im- 
mediate heavy demand on pilots 
who are reserve officers, are mak- 
ing considerable effort to train re- 
placement personnel in case some 
contingency should force the serv- 
ices to increase their demands. It 
is expected that certain airline em- 
ployes with commissions—such as 
passenger agents—who can be more 
readily replaced, will be subject to 
immediate call to duty. 





30 Gliders, 73 Pilots at 


12th Annual Contest; 


Robinson Top Winner 


WITH 30 gliders and 73 glider pilots 
present, the 12th Annual National Soar- 
ing Contest drew to a close on July 13 
at Elmira, N. Y., with John Robinson 
the winner in Group I, showing a total 
of 2,130 points. Robinson was followed 
by William Putman, 1,506 points, and 
Chester Decker with 1,409. 

The American two-place distance goal 
record was broken by Stanley Smith, 
flying a Schweizer two-place sailplane 


| 73 miles from Harris Hall to Scranton, 


with Robert Kluge as passenger. 
“C” Award went to Maj. 
Frederick Dent, Jr. of Wright Field. 
The Warren E. Eaton Memorial Soar- 
ing Trophy was awarded to Floyd J. 
Sweet for the ‘most outstanding con- 
sport, or science 
of motorless flights,” and the Edward 
S. Evans National Soaring Champion- 
ship Trophy went to Robinson for his 
high point total. 
Altitude mark of 


Pa., 


the meet was 


reached by L. Maxey on July 1 when 
he reached 14,400 ft. Distance record of 
the 12th annual meet was established 
by C. Decker on July 2 when he flew 
to Wapping. Conn., 225 miles away 
thereby winning the Bendix Aviation 
Corp. Award. Winner in the Group II 
classification was Walter Lob. 


Navy Aircraft Insignia 
Stamps, Album Issued 

McLaurin-Jones Co., 150 Nassau St., 
New York, N. Y., has issued a set of 
new U. S. Navy aircraft insignia poster 
stamps and album of educational value 
and as an item for collectors. 

Included in this first group of a series 
are 24 naval squadron insignia with 
explanations. 


Tennes Joins Air Corps 

M. J. Tennes, Jr., president of Shafer 
Bearing Corp., Chicago, Ill., has entered 
active service as captain in the Air 
Corps and is stationed at the Army 
advanced flying school in Phoenix, Ariz. 
During absence of Capt. Tennes, man- 
agement of Shafer Bearing Corp will be 
under direction of John F. Ditzell, vice- 
president and general manager. 





Motorless Flight Graduates 


THE FIRST GROUP of Army Air Corps officers to 






be graduated from a school 

of motoriess flight have completed the course at the Elmira School of Gliding, 

’ conducted by the Elmira (N.Y.) Area Soaring Corp. Seated in the cockpit of 

| the two-place Schweizer sailplane is Lt. William A. Filer and gathered around 

) the plane clockwise are: Lt. John J. Brennan, Lt. Roger D. Bower, Lt. Claude L. 
Luke, Capt. Morris J. Lee and Maj. Fred R. Dent. 
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Cannon Carrying Airacobra 





THE ARMY BELL P-39 (Airacobra), this single-engine, cannon carrying fig! 
dressed in British war paint is the first of a “substantial order” to be delive 
by Bell Aircraft Corp. of Buffalo, N. Y., to the RAF. The rear location of 
engine provides superior visibility for the pilot, particularly in night opera 
since his forward view is not affected by glare from the engine exhaust stacks, 














General Arnold Attests Military Value 
of Gliders for ‘Many Missions 


A recent shift in Army attitude 
toward the military value of gliders 
is seen in the declaration July 13 
by Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
deputy chief of staff for air and 
chief of the Army Air Forces, that 
he could “visualize very readily 
many missions where gliders may 
spell the difference between success 
and failure. That means we must 
know how to use them and learn to 
train others to use them.” 

It was only several weeks ago 
that the War Dept. went on record 
in opposition to a glider training 
program. In a letter to the Senate 
Commerce Committee at that time, 
Secretary of War Stimson stressed 
that the effect of a glider program 
on the national defense “would 
appear to be of secondary con- 
sideration.” 

Speaking at the closing exercises 


of the National Soaring Society, 
Elmira, N. Y., Gen. Arnold said 
“anyone who doubted that the 
glider had a military usefulness 


has had that doubt dispelled long 
since by the onslaught against Crete. 
We in the Army Air Forces have 
never denied, never have failed to 
appreciate, the military possibilities 
of the glider. Because of our geo- 
graphical situation we have made 
power-driven airplanes our first 
consideration, with particular ref- 
erence to the lonce-range, heavy 
bomber that is made mandatory bv 
our policy of hemispheric defense.” 

With reference to Germany’s ex- 
tensive use of troop-carrying motor- 
less planes, Gen. Arnold denied that 
the Army did not awaken to the 
military possibilities of gliders till 
after Crete: “The facts are that we 
have been studying gliders and 
their possibilities for a long time, 


. but it takes a long time to set a 


large machine in motion. . . . Al- 


Barringer Forms Club 

Arizona’s first gliding and soaring 
club, to be known as the Southwest 
Soaring Club, has been organized in 
Phoenix by Lewin B. Barringer, holder 
of several soaring records and author 
of Flight Without Power. Officers of 
the organization include Barringer as 
president; Fred Riggins, vice president; 
Roy M. Taylor, secretary-treasurer. The 
club has purchased a Frankfort two- 
place sailplane. 

















ready two groups of Army officer 
expert airplane pilots, have succe 
fully completed courses in glid 
instruction. Additional classes wi 
be started in the immediate fu 
“For experimental purposes, sey. 
eral types of gliders are being pre 
cured by the Air Corps, both fo 
static tests and flying. These ran 
in size from two-place to 15-p 
models . . . Within 90 days we hop 
to have experimental troop-carry, 
ing gliders delivered to the Arm 
Air Forces, so that we may deter 
mine by actual experience how be 
they may be employed in th 
country’s defense.” 
Gen. Arnold admitted that thé 
Army has not yet found gliders of 
“material advantage in connection 
with primary training. If we ever 
find this to be so, we will employ 
them in such numbers as our esti- 
mate indicates to be desirable.” 
The Germans trained in gliders 
because they were forbidden power 
planes, he explained, while the U 
S. has been under no such necessity 
Noting U. S. strategy “to keep 
war away from the Western Hemi- 
sphere,” Gen. Arnold declared it 
“obvious that we could hardly tow 
strings of gliders behind airplanes 
across 3,000 miles of ocean ... We 
don’t know today what final form 
our glider force will take. We don’t 
know until we have completed our 
studies, which are being undertaken 
here, at other gliding centers and 
in our laboratories at Wright Field, 
Dayton, O. We do know that we 
must have gliders, perhaps hundreds 
and possibly thousands of them, 
capable of carrying at least 15 men 
each, together with full equipment 
including rifles, machine guns and 
even light cannon.” 





Ist AC Glider Caterpillar 

Second Lt. Fred H. Highley of 
the Army Air Corps created for him- 
self a special niche in the exclusive 
Caterpillar Club June 18 by leaping 
from a disabled glider at the Lewis 
School of Aeronautics, Lockport.Ill. 
For many years flyers have become 
eligible for membership in the club 
by parachuting to save their lives 
from balloons, dirigibles, pursuit 
planes, bombers and trainers, but Lt. 
Highley is the first military pilot 
to ‘chute from a sailplane. 
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Defender of the INDIES 








Guard the Far East 


Above the rich Far Eastern cities of Batavia, 
Soerabaya and Bandoeng, Brewster Fighters are 


today on constant watchful guard. 


Developed from a shipboard fighter for the 
L. S. Navy, the “Buffalo” is now serving the 
Netherlands East Indies as well as Great Britain 


and the United States. 
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In quantity, as in quality, Stearman leads the 
industry in primary trainer production. During 
recent expansion, more than 1,000 planes were 
produced in record time. Now, with floor space 
tripled in the main plant, output is increased 
many fold. The continued confidence of the 
United States Army and Navy is expressed in 
recent large orders. Stearman Trainers are also 
being delivered in quantity to the Philippines 


and South American countries. 


Safety, reliability and advanced engineering 


are factors that have won for Stearman Trainers 


their prominence in the field of military flying 


instruction. 


STEARMAN BOEING 
AIRCRAFT AIRCRAFT 
DIVISION COMPANY 
Wichita, Kans. Seattle, Wash. 


STEARMAN “J TRAINERS 


WINGS AND FUSELAGES FOR ARMY AND NAVY TRAINERS 
PRODUCED IN VOLUME BY STEARMAN 
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ALONG THE STEARMAN ENGINE LINE WHERE POWER 
PLANTS ARE PREPARED FOR INSTALLATION 


A PORTION OF THE BODY PRODUCTION LINE 
AT THE STEARMAN FACTORY IN WICHITA 
~ - 5 eal v Ce . 
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A RECENT SHIPMENT OF STEARMAN TRAINERS LEAVING 
THE PLANT EN ROUTE TO THE PHILIPPINES 















Shortage Threatens 
| Aircraft Program, 
Senators Report 


a egg te that in Mar. 1942, 
when direct military require- 
ments for aluminum will be 100,- 
000,000 Ibs. a month production will 
be only 75,000,000 lbs., the special 
Senate committee investigating the 
defense program has placed direct 
blame for the shortage which 
threatens the U. S. aircraft pro- 
gram upon the Office of Production 
Management and Aluminum Co. of 
America. 

For months, the committee re- 
port charged, the Defense Advisory 
Commission and OPM had said that 
talk about a shortage was mislead- 
ing and that it was unpatriotic to 
discuss such a possibility. As re- 
cently as Dec. 1940 news releases 
" had been issued calling attention 
to the adequacy of the supply for 
all military and civilian needs, ap- 
parently relying upon Alcoa for 
the information. 

Meanwhile, the report continued, 
Reynolds Metals Co. had insisted 
for a year that there was a short- 
age and had proceeded without en- 
couragement from OPM with con- 
struction of facilities for the pro- 
duction of 120,000,000 lbs. of alumi- 
num annually. 

“During the time OPM relied up- 
on Alcoa as a source of information 
as to the availability of aluminum 
it discouraged anyone else from 

ing into the business of producing 

e metal. Alcoa was at the time 
the only producer of aluminum in 
America. It is reasonable to con- 
clude that Alcoa had convinced 
OPM of the adequacy of the supply 
in order to avoid the possibility 
ue that anyone else would go into 

the field which they had for so long 








¢ 
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monopolized. 
“How they expected to take care 
of the situation when the shortage 
_ would become apparent is not clear. 
| They may have reasoned that in its 
| desperation the government would 
' ’ do almost anything to increase the 
supply and that Alcoa would be 
favorably treated by the govern- 
' ment in order to insure an ade- 
—_ supply of aluminum for de- 

purposes. 


“Alcoa had long followed a policy 
‘ef maintaining high prices and 
~ bui new capacity only when 
Wertain it could sell at its fixed 
Prices all that would be produced.” 


Pointing out that on the basis of 
Presently arranged-for capacity Al- 
toa will be producing at the rate 

NS of ged Ibs. of “~~ r. 
, in Aug. 1942 an eyno 
\ Metals 120,000,000 Ibs. yearly in 
Nov. 1941, making a combined total 
+ of but 850,000,000 Ibs. by next sum- 
_mer, the report called attention to 


the much larger capacities in the 
[Ass countries. 
' “Germany and the territory it 
“how controls has a present annual 
capacity of 915,000,000 lbs. By 1943 
will have increased this capacity 
» by 470,000,000 Ibs., making a total of 
1,385,000,000 Ibs. annually without 
secondary or scrap alumi- 
num. Russia and Japan together 





have a present annual capacity of 
330,000,000 Ibs., the latter being in 
the process of increasing its out- 
put by 200,000,000 Ibs. This will 
make the capacity of Russia and 
Japan total 530,000,000 Ibs. in 1943. 
Thus, if Germany should conquer 
Russia, she would have available in 
1943, 1,915,000,000 Ibs. plus second- 
ary or scrap aluminum.” 

The report said that it has been 
estimated by the War and Navy 
Depts. that the peak of aluminum 
requirements for aircraft and other 
direct military needs would be 
reached in Mar. 1942 when the de- 
mand would be for 100,000,000 Ibs. 
@ month against a supply of 75,- 
000,000 Ibs. However, estimates since 
those given at the committee hear- 
ings have called for 100,000,000 Ibs. 
a month for aircraft alone by 1943 
to meet demands from the projected 
500-bomber-a-month program an- 
nounced by President Roosevelt. 

Other direct military needs would 
account for an additional 30,000,000 
Ibs. monthly, bringing total direct 
military requirements to 130,000,000 
Ibs. a month when the stepped-up 
bomber program is well under way. 


eee 
Aleoa Denies 
Ickes’ Charges 


I. W. Wilson, vice president in 
charge of operations of Aluminum 
Company of America, in a state- 
ment before the Senate defense in- 
vestigating committee, denied all 
charges made previously by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes against his firm. 

Ickes had told the Senate com- 
mittee that Alcoa had conspired to 
keep U. S. aluminum production at 
a low level through international 
agreements as well as_ through 
monopolistic practices which pre- 
vented domestic competition. 

In an effort to show that Alcoa 
had expanded its facilities even be- 
fore government requests for such 
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NETTLED by a report issued by 
Walter D. Fuller, president of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, which said that “no real 
aluminum shortage had been evi- 
dent in airplane and other defense 
plants,” the Office of Production 
Management last month declared 
that “any statement which, directly 
or by implication, gives the impres- 
sion that the supply of aluminum 
for military requirements does not 
present a critical problem is not 
in accord with the facts and can 
only result in harm to the defense 
program.” 

Fuller had stated that “a nation- 
wide telegraphic survey of 20 air- 
plane and other defense production 
centers indicates that production 


OPM Hits NAM Abuusimm Survey 



















and delivery of vital armament 
equipment has not been delayed 
by a shortage of the white metal. 
“Warnings have gone out from 
suppliers of a possible temporary 
shortage,” Fuller continued, “even | 
though those aluminum producers 
are optimistic and manufacturers 
state there is enough aluminum 
either on hand or guaranteed to 
them to fill virtually all defense 
orders now in process.” : 
OPM said that it was glad to be os 
able to state that it has received || 
no reports of any substantial cur- 
tailment of defense operations be- 
cause of lack of aluminum, but em- 
phasized that there is a definite! 
prospect of an aluminum shortage 
before the end of the year. 





action, Wilson declared that as late 
as Apr. 3, 1939, Congress had au- 
thorized the Army to build only 
6,000 planes and the Navy 3,000. 
Such a program, Wilson declared, 
required no expansion of produc- 
tion facilities, particularly when Al- 
coa already had more than a year’s 
supply of metal on hand—produc- 
ing 286,881,690 lbs. of aluminum in 
1938 and making total shipments 
of only 175,525,773 lbs. This, he said, 
left Alcoa with an inventory of 
277,538,066 lbs., or more aluminum 
than normally would be used in a 
year. 

Despite the huge quantity of metal 
on hand, Wilson continued, Alcoa 
late in 1938 began a program which, 
with additions since made to it, calls 
for a capital expenditure of over 
$200,000,000 and has resulted in an 
increase in employes from 25,000 to 
50,000. 

“In the face of the fact that Alcoa 
has already doubled and will short- 
ly triple its 1938 output, and in the 
face of the further fact that Alcoa 
is spending over $200,000,000 of its 


























own money to advance defense, it 
is hard to understand how Secre-|| 
tary Ickes could tell this committee 
that, ‘When the story of this war 
comes to be written, it may have! 
to be written that it was lost be- 
cause of the recalcitrance of the 
Aluminum Company of America,’” 
Wilson concluded. 


Record Military Orders 


Under-Secretary Robert P. Pat- 
terson reported recently that the | 
War Dept. broke all records for | 
U. S. military expenditures in June! 
by obligating a total of $4,986,300,310 
of national defense funds. 

Of the entire sum, $2,297,476,278 
represented Air Corps orders, which 
constituted the largest single group. | 


Cornish in the Army 
Cc. F. Cornish, secretary-treasurer of 
the American Association of Airport 
Executives, last month reported for 
active duty with the Army Air Corps 
at Barksdale Field, Shreveport, La. 





OPM Recommends Locations for Construction of 
Seven Government-Owned Aluminum Plants 


ECOMMENDED locations and 

operators of seven new govern- 
ment-owned aluminum plants to 
produce 600,000,000 lbs. of the metal 
annually were announced last 
month by the Office of Production 
Management and featured efforts 
by defense officials to assure a 
yearly supply of 1,600,000,000 Ibs. by 
1943—the minimum needed for 
direct military uses alone, includ- 
ing 1,200,000,000 Ibs. for aircraft. 

Meanwhile, Jesse Jones, Federal 
Loan administrator, revealed the 
purchase by Metals Reserve Co. 
of an additional 170,000 metric 
tons of aluminum ffrom Alu- 
minum Company of Canada Ltd. 
for delivery in 1942, 1943 and 1944, 
bringing the total quantity of Ca- 
nadian aluminum purchased by the 
government agency to 340,000 metric 
tons, or 749,360,000 Ibs. 

Names of the companies recom- 
mended to operate the seven pro- 
posed plants, capacity of the units 
and locations specified are: 


Aluminum Company of America: 
100,000,000 Ibs. Arkansas; 90,000,000 
lbs. Bonneville-Grand-Coulee area; 
150,000,000 Ibs. Massena, N. Y. 

Union Carbide and Carbon Co., 
60,000,000 Ibs. Spokane, Wash.; Rey- 
nolds Metal Co., 100,000,000 Ibs. 
Listerhill, Ala; Bohn Aluminum 
and Brass Co., 70,000,000 lbs. Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Olin Corp., 30,000,000 
lbs. Tacoma, Wash. 

An arrangement has been worked 
out with Alcoa under which that 
company will design and supervise 
construction, on a non-profit basis, 
of the plants to be operated by 
Union Carbide and Carbon Co. and 
Olin Corp. Reynolds Metals Co. 
and Bohn Aluminum and Brass Co. 
will design and construct the plants 
they will operate. 

Production by the seven plants 
is not expected to relieve the 1942 
aluminum shortage, however, as 
OPM officials said none of the units 













could be expected to be put in op- 
eration before the end of next year!) 
and some not until the beginning), 
of 1943. 

OPM has stated that it will be! 
content to see U. S. aluminum pro- 
duction and purchases from Can- 
ada make available 1,200,000,000 Ibs. 
next year. 1] 

Last month OPM gave _ the 
following outlook for 1942 produc- 
tion of aluminum: Aluminum Com-'! 
pany of America 714,000,000 lbs., 
Reynolds Metals Co. 100,000,000 Ibs.. 
scrap 220,000,000 to 260,000,000 Ibs., 
and imports from Canada 100,000,000 
to 140,000,000 lbs. No estimate was 
given of possible output by the new 
government-owned plants should 
some be in operation before 1943)) 

Virtually all of the aluminum to 
be purchased from Canada must 
come from new units, the U. S. hav-/ 
ing already advanced $50,000,000 for 
expansion of Aluminum Company of 


Canada’s power and plant Secliities 
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Three N. Y. Plants 
Give Aid to Negro 
Production Workers 


| OFFICIALS of Curtiss - Wright 
'Corp.’s Airplane Division at Buf- 
| falo, N. Y., have informed the New 
j 20, 4 f 
York State Employment Service o 
| the firm’s decision to exhaust com- 
| pletely the available supply of com- 
tent Negro workers in the Buf- 





. flo area by offering them employ- 
} ment in the Buffalo plant before 


) importing a single white worker 


from any other region, Dr. Robert 
C. Weaver, chief of the Negro Em- 


ployment and Training Branch of 
| the Office of Production Manage- 
) ment, announced in a recent report 
’ on the training and employment of 


Negro production workers in the 
aircraft industry. 


In addition, Dr. Weaver said 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Re- 


Corp. Bethpage, N. Y., and 


) public Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, 


N. Y., have joined the list of air- 
craft manufacturers now training 
and hiring Negro workers. 
Curtiss-Wright, which has al- 
ready instituted Negro training and 
joyment at plants in Columbus 
Cincinnati, O., recently ex- 
tended this policy to its new St. 
is factory. 
— Weaver declared that all avi- 
ation defense training courses in 
and Nassau counties on 


} Long Island have been opened to 


Negroes, while Paul S. Gilbert, 
Grumman personnel director, said 
Leroy Grumman, president of the 
firm, had given instructions that 
every qualified Negro resident of 
the two counties be given an op- 
portunity for training and employ- 
ment with the company. 


Insurance Plan at Fleetwings 


Fleetwings Inc., Bristol, Pa., has in- 
augurated a cooperative group insur- 
ance plan for its employes, according 
to Frank deGanahl, president. 

Cost of the plan, which includes life 
insurance, weekly accident benefits, 
weekly sickness benefits, daily hospital 
benefits and special hospital benefits, 
will be shared jointly by the company 
and employes. 
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Labor Shortage 


Deemed Serious 


A serious shortage of qualified 
workers in important shipbuilding, 
aircraft and machine shop occupa- 
tions was revealed recently in a 
survey of labor supply and demand 
made public by Federal Security 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt. In 
16 aircraft, 13 shipbuilding and 26 
machine shop occupations there 
were insufficient workers registered 
with state employment offices to 
meet employers’ needs. 

The survey, made by the Bureau 
of Employment Security, Social Se- 
curity Board, covered 394 occupa- 
tions essential to defense. It meas- 
ured unfilled job openings and em- 
ployers’ anticipated needs during 
April and May against available 
workers registered at state employ- 
ment offices at the beginning of 
April. In 290 of the 394 occupations, 
the supply of labor was found to be 
more than adequate to meet em- 
ployers’ current and anticipated 
demands. 


Tool Designers Needed 


According to estimates of the de- 
fense employers, 978 tool designers 
were needed up to June 1, but only 
61 were registered Apr. 1; and of 
250 die designers needed, but 16 
were available. Among airplane 
woodworkers, the ratio of demand 
to supply was 40 to 1; for detail 
assemblers in aircraft 50 to 1. 

The most extreme shortages, in 
addition to those already mentioned, 
were for aeronautical engineers, air- 


craft final assemblers, template 
makers, ship fitters, boatbuilders, 
marine machinists, and _ aircraft 


riveters, tool and die makers, ma- 
chinists and lathe operators. 

In all, there were 78 occupations 
of the total of 394 surveyed in 
which the number of workers 
registered Apr. 1 was insufficient to 
fill openings then current, let alone 
anticipated hirings through the end 
of May. In 26 additional occupa- 
tions the supply was adequate to 
meet openings pending at the be- 
ginning of April, but shortages 
were expected to develop by May. 





NAA Demands Anti-Strike Legislation 
and Impounding of Undesirable Aliens 


The National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation, by action of the board of 
directors on June 25, demands that 
Congress enact immediately legis- 
lation to prevent further hold-up of 
national defense production through 
labor disputes, and asks the gov- 
ernment to take stringent action 
against “undesirable aliens.” The 
board also created a committee to 
study the matter of a separate air 
command. 

The defense resolution reads: 

“Resolved that, as the National 
Aeronautic Association at its an- 
nual convention at Louisville, Ky., 
on June 3 did make a demand for 
the establishment of martial law 
where interference with national 

requirements is involved, 

and as the President of the U. S. 
did on June 9 take such action, 
re the National Aeronautic 

tion now further demands 


of the U. S. Congress immediate 
enactment of legislation to prevent 
any further disturbances of the na- 
tional defense program by labor 
disputes of any sort.” 

The action on aliens reads: 

“The National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation in addition to demanding 
summary execution of convicted 
saboteurs of the national defense, 
also demands of the U. S. Congress, 
legislation to impound the re- 
sources and confine the persons of 
those who are proven ‘undesirable 
aliens’ and who for any reason such 
as transportation or passport diffi- 
culties cannot be deported, and it 
further encourages the federal gov- 
ernment to continue to investigate 
and take action concerning any 
persons to whom the evidence points 
as having been guilty of sabotage 
(direct or indirect) as instruments 
of any foreign power or ideology.” 
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West Coast Parts Mfrs. Anxious 
Over Form of Stabilization Program 


THE WASHINGTON wage stabil- 
ization conferences are the “bogey 
man” of west coast subcontractors. 
Without official representation in 
the conferences, without the pro- 
tection of escalator clauses such as 
those which protect prime con- 
tractors against losses through wage 
increases, the small parts and aces- 
sory supplier is wondering where 
he will stand when Sidney Hillman, 
labor representatives and major 
aircraft manufacturers come out of 
their huddle. 

The thought was expressed re- 
cently at a meeting of the west 
coast Aircraft Parts Manufacturers 
Association. “We don’t mean to cry 
before we’re hurt,” Manager Jack 
Frost explained, “but we must make 
sure our precarious position is un- 
derstood in Washington.” 

Granting that wage stabilization 
is desirable in principle, the sub- 
contractors wonder what’s to be- 
come of their backlog approaching 
$50,000,000, most of which was ac- 
cepted on a bid or fixed-price 
basis. 

Indications are that the Washing- 
ton conferences will settle on an 
aircraft wage scale similar to that 
adopted at North American Avia- 
tion Inc.: about 15% above the pre- 
vious wage average. Douglas Air- 
craft already has posted a small 
wage raise, with assurances to 
workers that conclusion of the 
Washington conferences will apply 


at Douglas retroactive to July 3. 

In the event a wage scale 15% 
above previous levels is arrived at, 
subcontractors will have to meet 
it or lose their labor, in either event 
suffering a loss on business now on 
the books unless some protection 
is afforded them, they assert. Mean- 
while, they can give their labor no 
assurances until they themselves re- 
ceive some. 

Some are instituting escalator 
clauses now in their own new con- 
tracts; others say they will have to 
mark time until wages are more 


settled. 


1940 Strikes Listed 


Over 96 per cent of the man-days of 
idleness in the aircraft industry during 
1940 took place during the strike at 
Vultee Aircraft Inc., Downey, Cal., in 
November, according to the Labor Dept. 
In this strike, about 5,000 workers 
were idle for seven working days. 

Total number of strikes in the air- 
craft industry during 1940 was three, 
involving 6,270 workers and 36,402 man- 
days of idleness. By contrast, the 
aluminum industry had four strikes 
involving 9,064 workers and 30,866 man- 
days of idleness, and the automobile 
industry 29 strikes involving 25,579 
workers and 104,377 man-days of idle- 
ness. 

In the aircraft industry, 594 man-days 
were worked for each man-day of 
idleness, compared to 220 in the alumi- 
num industry, 1,029 in automobile manu- 
facturing and 390 in all industries. 





Jan. 1, 
1939 





1942 
Peak 





Personnel, Payrolls Zoom... . 


From January 1, 1939 to April 1, 1941, 
employment in the Americon aircraft industry 
increased from 44,296 to 237,267 workers. 
Total employment at 1942's peak production 
is estimated at 505,781 workers. During the 
some period weekly payrolls rose from 
$1,532,723 to $8,761,426. Total weekly 
poyrolls at 1942's peak production ore es- 
timated at $17,702,335. 

Each worker represents 50,000 employes. 
Eoth dollar symbol represents $1,000,000 
of weekly payroll. 
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Women Workers 
(Continued from page 1) 





work on wings, fuselages and con- 
trol surfaces, as well as in riveting, 
drilling, filing and burring. 


Guaranteed Jobs 


The first 25 women are said to 
have been guaranteed jobs upon 
completion of their six weeks’ train- 
ing course. Classes of similar size 
are being started each week. 

Officials at the Long Beach school 
declared that they are training 
women “because we estimate that 
within six months the reserve of 
men in this area available for work 
in the aircraft factories will be used 
up. Some of the companies are 
planning for their labor supply on 
the theory that eventually a large 
proportion will be women.” 

The Labor Dept.’s report empha- 
sizes that aircraft factories at the 
present time have very few women 


| production employes, declaring that 


“while there were approximately 
100,000 production workers in the 
seven airplane plants investigated, 


, in three there were no women em- 
} ployed and in the other four only a 

fraction of one per 
- women.” 


cent were 


This infinitesimal proportion is 
due to the fact that there has been 
great demand on the part of men 
for aircraft jobs, the report said. 
Neither large numbers of men nor 





women had been trained in aircraft 
manufacturing when expansion be- 
came necessary. Apprenticeship 
training was established for men, 
and public and private vocational 
institutions catered to men. “How- 
ever, a program of expansion and 
maximum production calls for the 
best person for each job, regardless 
of sex.” 

At the close of the World War, 
the report stated, 23 per cent of 
the employes in 40 U. S. airplane 
factories were women. In Germany 
and Great Britain, present advices 
indicate, 40 to 50 per cent of the 
production employes are women. 

The few women now employed 
in the U. S. aircraft industry are 
working chiefly in the sewing of 
covers for rudders, ailerons, wing 
tabs and other control surfaces of 
the empennage. 


Proportion Given 


The proportion of the total work 
in different aircraft departments 
which might be done by women 
is reported as follows: 

Press and Metal Forming, 20 per 
cent; Production Machine Shop, 20 
to 25 per cent; Metal Fabrication, 
Bench Work and Subassemblies, 50 
per cent; Tubing almost 100 per 
cent; Fuselage Assembly, 20 to 

per cent; Wing and Con- 
trol Surface Assembly, 35 per cent 
on wings and 70 per cent on con- 
trol surfaces; Cowling and Tank 
Assembly, 20 per cent; Final As- 
sembly, 15 per cent; Covering, near- 
ly 100 per cent; Inspection, 25 per 
cent. 


New jPeak Registered 


In Man-Hours Worked 


THE AIRCRAFT manufacturing 
industry in May established a new 


record of 45,588,286 man-hours 
worked in production of warplanes 
and during the same period took 
on new orders totaling more than 
$800,000,000, the Aviation News 
Committee of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce announced 
recently. 

Man-hours worked in May ex- 
ceeded those worked in April by 
3,812,254, a 9.1 per cent increase; 
and the new orders sent the indus- 
try’s backlog to a record high of 
$4,305,217,856 on June 1, compared 
to $675,432,475 on Jan. 1, 1940. 

All figures given cover airplane, 
engine and propeller companies, but 
do not include aircraft contracts of 
the automobile industry other than 
subcontracts given automobile firms 
by aircraft manufacturers. 

During May, the total number of 
employes in airplane, propeller and 
engine plants increased 15,624 from 
247,047 to 262,671, a 63 per cent 
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The Kittyhawk ( P-40D ) in Production 


3 
- 


The P-40D, above; the P-40, below 


DEVELOPMENT 
for the Army Air Corps and Great 
Britain’s RAF of the Curtiss P-40D, 
. new model of the well-known 
P-40 pursuit or Curtiss Tomahawk 
fighter type that incorporates sub- 
stantially better performance, has 
been announced by Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. 

The new P-40D is a more stream- 
lined version, the fuselage having 
been cut down to decrease head re- 
sistance. It is powered by an Alli- 
son engine which is said to develop 
over 100 hp. more than preceding 
models; and is equipped with a 
three-bladed Curtiss electric pro- 


peller. Its firepower has been in- 
creased 25% over that of the earlier 
P-40. 

The new pursuit carries the Air 
Corps’ designation as the Curtiss 
P-40D while its counterpart for 
Great Britain is known as the 
Kittyhawk in contrast to the earlier 
type called the Tomahawk. 

The original P-40 replaced the 
P-36A. 

Planes of the new model are roll- 
ing off the assembly lines of the 
Buffalo, N. Y., plants of Curtiss- 
Wright for both the U. S. and 
British. 





rise. This compares with 89,893 em- 
ployes on Jan. 1, 1940. 

A 75 per cent increase in weekly 
payrolls was recorded in May with 
a jump from $9,022,125 to $9,703,587. 

Plane companies accounted for 
the bulk of the increase in employes, 
their total rising more than 14,000 
from 184,047 to 198,169. 

Plane and engine firms together 
were responsible for payroll in- 
creases of $678,302, plane payrolls 
being boosted $276,520 and engine 
payrolls $401,782. 


Cushing in Defense Work 
George R. Cushing, operations man- 
ager of Delta Air Lines, has been named 
a lieutenant colonel in the Georgia State 
Defense Corps. He will serve as coordi- 
nator between the Defense Corps and 
the Army Air Corps. 





1,000th Lockheed Hudson Received by Britain 


TH 1,000th Hudson bomber was delivered on July 17 by Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. at Burbank, Cal., to the British, represented at the cere- 


monies by Viscount Halifax, ambassador to the U. S. 


Jimmy Mattern piloted 


the plane into the air after Lord Halifax had addressed the crowd at the 


Lockheed plant. 


“It is the quality of sturdiness that has led many high 


officers in the Royal Air Force to use the words that “the Lockheed Hudson 
bomber is a household word in our coastal command,” Lord Halifax said. 
Recently it was reported that more Hudsons have flown the Atlantic for 
service with the British than the total of all other types. 


C-W WAGES RAISED 
Arbitration Board Gives Increases 


Ranging to 14 Cents an Hour 
At Buffalo Plant 


More than 7,000 employes of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.’s Buffalo, N. Y., Airplane 
Division last month were awarded wage 
increases ranging up to 14 cents an 
hour under terms of a ruling handed 
down by a five-man arbitration board. 

The board, which had been consid- 
ering a wage dispute between The Air- 
craft, independent union, and company 
officials, was unanimous in its decision. 

The pay increases, which, it is esti- 
mated, will add more than $5,500,000 to 
the firm’s annual payroll, are retro- 
active to May 31 and will be paid in a 
lump sum, figured on the base rate for 
each employe. 

Terms of the award provide that the 
schedule “shall prevail substantially as 
outlined until Dec. 1, 1941, when there 
shall be a review of the award in the 
light of conditions then existing.” 


G. R. Hutchinson Lecturing 


George R. Hutchinson, who was 
pilot on four bomber ferrying trips 
England, is now lecturing before ¢d 
groups. Hutchinson resigned recent 
from Atfero, Atlantic bomber fe: 
organization. 














Will operate without seizure from lower 
than minus 40 degrees F to above 200 
degrees F. 


Practically no leakage with 
Fleetwings’ valves — leakage is 
so negligible that the valve can 
be used efficiently in an accumu- 
lator system. 


Normal operating pressures up to 1,500 
pounds per square inch. Test pressures 
carried to 4,000 pounds per square 


One of the valves from the large line of 
Fleetwings’ hydraulic equipment. 


Fully balanced—and requires a force 
of only 3 to 4 pounds to operate—in 
spite of any hydraulic pressure that 
may be applied. 


Design assures easy dis 
assembly and assembly by 
any mechanic, without dam- 
age to packing rings or 





HE type B-1-H valve is designed for oper- 

ating landing gear retracting systems, 
wing flaps, cowl flaps, or any other airplane 
parts requiring intermittent operation in two 
directions. It requires no accumulator in the 
system. A simple, three-eighths-inch move- 
ment of the valve stem operates the system. 


Do you need hydraulic equipment? If so, 
our consultants are at your service. Whether 
your requirements call for standard valves 
or for SPECLALLY ENGINEERED units. we in- 


vite your request. 
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Radio Required in Planes Above 3,500 Ft. 
on Airways; Army Gets Airspace Over 17,000 


Board Amends CAR to Facilitate Movement of 
Military Craft, Provide Greater Safety 


RADIO receiver, a radio trans- 

mitter and a sensitive type alti- 
meter are now required in any air- 
craft operating on the civil airways 
between the altitudes of 3,500 feet 
above the ground and 17,000 feet 
above sea level, according to im- 
portant and significant amendments 
to the Civil Air Regulations, 
adopted by CAB in late June. 
Amendments became effective July 
A 


CAB also designated all airspace 
above 17,000 feet for military opera- 
tion, except for special authorized 
commercial operations or civil 
flights in the interests of aeronau- 
tical development, such as the test- 
ing of new high-altitude aircraft. 

Other important amendments in- 
clude: (1) when entering an area 
under jurisdiction of a U. S. Airway 
Traffic Control Center, the pilot 
must file a flight plan; (2) all air- 
craft flying between 3,500 ft. and 
17,000 ft. on civil airways must 
maintain specified altitudes, de- 
pending on the direction of flight, 
to effect safe separation between 
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aircraft; (3) pilots flying contact 
shall fly 500 ft. below or above an 
overcast. Previous rule required 
300 ft. Purpose is to reduce the 
danger of collision between a plane 
suddenly emerging from a cloud 


and one immediately below or 
above. 
The Board also adopted an 


amendment providing that “a com- 
petent cabin attendant to care for 
passengers shall be provided on all 
air carrier flights carrying passeng- 
ers operating for any period of time 
above 12,000 ft. above sea level.” 


Unrestricted Below 3,500 


Airspace below 3,500 ft. “remains 
free for the use of all pilots with 
no more restrictions than heretc- 
fore,” CAB states. “This permits 
owners of aircraft who do not have 
the necessary equipment to fly cross 
country with the same convenience 
as in the past. This area also re- 
mains available for flight training.” 
Observance of regulations concern- 
ing two-way radio does not require 
a pilot to hold an instrument rating 
except when flying under instru- 
ment weather conditions. 

These amendments, CAB. said, 
“are designed to facilitate the move- 
ment of military aircraft as well as 
to provide greater safety on the air- 
ways in the face of the enormous 
increase in civil and military air 
traffic now taking place.” Amend- 
ments were adopted as a result of 


recommendations made by Inter- 
departmental Air Traffic Control 
Board, composed of Col. Robert 


Olds, Air Corps; Lt. Comdr. John 
Crommelin; Earl Ward, chief of 
CAA’s airways operations division, 
and E. M. Ellingson, assistant chief 
of CAB’s safety rules and education 
division. 

Army Affected 


It is expected that the amend- 
ments will have more effect on the 
Army than any other group. Army 
pilots, when under jurisdiction of 
traffic control centers, must now 
file flight plans regardless of instru- 
ment or contact conditions, as must 
all other pilots. Inasmuch as all 
civil airways will be controlled by 
late this year, it will mean that the 
Army must file flight plans any- 
where on the airways. 

The Army, it is learned from an 
official source, wanted the lower 
limit set at 2,000 ft. instead of 3,500. 
CAA and CAB, however, argued for 
a higher figure and 3,500 was finally 
adopted. 

Turning airspace over 17,000 ft. to 
the Army will not affect flights of 
TWA’s Stratoliners, it is said. These 
ships will be allowed to operate 
above that altitude. 

The Army, it is believed, will 
now do much of its four-engined 
flying above 17,000 ft., thus relieving 
somewhat the congestion at lower 
altitudes. Performance tests will 
also be conducted, to some degree, 
above 17,000 ft. 

The amendments relate only to 
the civil airways, inasmuch as CAB 
does not control airspace off the 
airways. 





UAL Gives Three Trophies 
for Safety at NIFC Meet 


By scoring the most points for safe 
flying of lightplanes at the recent fly- 
ing meet of the National Intercollegiate 
Flying Club at Middletown, O., three 
college teams won trophies presented by 
United Air Lines. The trophies went to 
teams from Kenyon College, first; Uni- 
versity of Detroit, second; and Detroit 
Institute of Technology, third. 

Accumulating a total of 121.6 points, 
the “A team from Ohio State Uni- 
versity won top honors at the seventh 
air meet of NIFC. Second and third 
were the “A” teams from the University 
of Michigan and University of Detroit, 
respectively. 

Individual high point scorer of the 
meet was Earl Rottmayer, University of 
Michigan. 


Air Olympics Aug. 31-Sept. 1 

The Dayton Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce is sponsoring the National Air 
Olympics, to be held at Dayton, O., 
Aug. 31-Sept. 1, featuring national aero- 
batic competition. Headquarters for the 
Olympics are at the Biltmore Hotel. 
Hugh Thomasson is managing director 
of the show. 


Convention Dates Changed 

Dates for the 13th Annual Convention 
of the Aero Medical Association have 
been changed from Aug. 29-31 to Oct. 
31-Nov. 2, according to Dr. D. S. 
Brachman, secretary of the organiza- 
tion. Headquarters for the convention 
will be at the Statler Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 


| 


Aeronautical Charts | 


NEW EDITIONS of aeronautical chary 7 
are available from the U. S. Coast ang 
Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C., ang 
from recognized dealers at major air. 
ports. Pilots are warned not to use oy 
charts. 

Regional charts, a series of 17 scala 


at 1:1,000,000, sell for 40c; direction 
finding charts, a series of six scaly 
at 1:2,000,000, sell for 40c; and se. 
tional charts, a series of 87 scaled x 


1:500,000, sell for 25c. On orders gross. 
ing $10 or more, including assortment 
there is a 33 1/3% discount. 


New Alaskan Chart 


FAIRBANKS. June 1941. Size, 32 , 
37”. Located in latitude 61°30 
40’ N., longitude 140°-157° W., an are 


of about 185,000 sq. mi. 

This is the third chart of the Alask 
series, lithographed in 14 colors, show. 
ing names of topographic features jp 
black; contours in brown; roads ang 
trails in purple; water areas in blye 
airports, isogonic lines and radio facilj. 
ties in red; radio ranges in pink; an 
elevation gradients in seven tints. 


New Editions of Regional Charts 


16-M. May 1941. Size, 19 x 
Located in latitude 28°-32° N., longi 
tude 87° 30’-97° W., an area of abou 
119,000 sq. mi. 


Accumulation of changes since las 
edition. 

17-M. May 1941. Size, 32 x 3 
Located in latitude 25°-32° N., longi- 


tude 80°-87°-30 W., an area of about 
270,000 sq. mi. 
Danger areas added and accumulation 


of changes since last edition. 


New Edition of Sectional Chart 


GRAND JUNCTION. June 1941. Size 
20 x 43”. Located in latitude 38°-4 
N.. longitude 108°-114° W., an area of 
about 52,000 sq. mi. 

Accumulation of 
edition. 


changes since last 





Plastic-Plywood Pontoon Available 





. RECENTLY APPROVED by the CAA and made available to lightplane operators 
by Piper Aircraft Corp., a new type of plastic-plywood pontoon is expected to 


add to the growing popularity of water operations. 


The pontoons are reported 


to be adaptable to low-cost production methods which will make them avail- 
able at approximately half the price of comparable metal floats. 
Designed by C. K. Wollam, the new plywood pontoons are being manufactured 


by National Trailer Co., at Elwood, Ind. 


Early deliveries are expected to be 


available, with the complete unit of floats, gear and water rudders for the 


Cub Trainer listing at $395. 


The Piper company has developed a rigid type 


attachment gear to facilitate quick change over from wheels to floats. 

Less drag is reported than in riveted metal surfaces, and the manufacturer 
claims a more rugged pontoon as a result of being able to use thicker bottoms 
and sides without an increase in weight over metal. The Wollam floats ar 
made of plastic phenol resin bonded plywood, with plastic resin varnish used 


for sealing and finishing. 
bracing and watertight compartments. 


Construction is semi-monocoque with strong interna 
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FLYING WORK-HORSE! 


Fairchild PT-19 Trainers are now logging 1,411 hours a 
day! Hour after hour, day after day, that fleet of planes 


takes the roughest of student landings, the strain of aero- 


batics. They work in dust and mud. Some have been adapted 
to instrument and night flying. 
Wherever they are, in last winter’s zero temperatures 


with the Norwegians in Canada, in this summer’s hot sun 





of the Texas plains, these “flying work-horses” turn in a 


1,411-hour day, every day. 





sted Fairchild design and Fairchild construction are once 

vt again producing a record in performance and service. 
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Lightplanes Get Tryout 


In Army Maneuvers 












































Lightplane manufacturers and 
enthusiasts are probably getting 
some satisfaction, in the face of re- 
cent neglect of their industry, out 
of current reports that the small 
craft made very favorable impres- 
sions on Army men during recent 
Second Army maneuvers in Ten- 
nessee and Third Army maneuvers 
in Texas. 

The Army, using Piper Cubs in 
Tennessee and both Cubs and 
Aeroncas in Texas later, worked 
closely with manufacturers in giv- 
ing the lightplanes every opportun- 
ity to prove their utility in observa- 
} tion, liaison and officer transport 
work. Regular Army observation 
ships were used simultaneously with 
the lightplanes. 

Commenting after the maneuvers, 
Lt. Col. Edwin G. Wells, who super- 
vised the Second Army tests, said, 
'“not only can we turn out about 
|15 of these small ships for the price 
\of a single O-49 (Stinson) but it is 
#So easy to handle that a pilot with 
jlittle training can operate it suc- 
cessfully. They can fly lower and 
‘slower than anything we've got, thus 
fenabling the observer to see more 
‘than he could up s=veral thousand 
feet and flying fasi Its maneuver- 
‘ability allows the plane to land in 
almost any field near the troops its 
crew is directing.” 

Flown by a factory pilot accom- 
panied by an artillery officer, each 
| | ship used full two-way radio equip- 
) |ment operating on Army frequency 
} | channels. In the Tennessee war 
| games lightplanes were said to have 
» |) been able to use over 100 separate 
|)pastures, roads and hay fields. 

| On the strength of satisfactory 
) |'showings which the lightplanes have 
/ |\made thus far, the Army is said to 
_|be planning further tests for them 
| |at other maneuvers and in different 
| branches of the service. 





| To Dedicate Airport Bank 

ait Dedication of what is believed to be 
| }ithe world’s first airport bank by Em- 
}.|\pire Trust Co. at LaGuardia Field, New 
.* York City, on or about Aug. 15, wiil 
' }\be commemorated with a souvenir 
jeachet, it was announced on July 19. 
} \Air mail covers to receive the cachet 
should be forwarded under cover to 
achet Director, Empire Trust Co., 120 
Broadway. New York, N. Y. 
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THE AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK FOR 

1941, 23rd Annual Edition, edited by 

Howard Mingos; Aeronautical Chamber 

of Commerce of America, 30 Rocke- 

feller Plaza, New York, N. Y.; pro- 
fusely illustrated; 608 pp.; $5. 

This standard non-technical reference 
work is larger and more complete than 
ever. The chapters on the war in the 
air, reviewing developments during the 
past year, and the chapters on the 
growth of the industry, the Army and 
Navy, and training, are not only timely 
but comprehensive in treatment. 

It is the opinion of the editor that 
American airplanes within the next few 
months should end German air suprem- 
acy for the rest of the war. New air- 
planes and engines developed during the 
past year are noted with as much de- 
scription as is permissible. The direc- 
tory section has been substantially en- 
larged. Many useful statistical tables 
are included, as is customary. 


ae 
AIR PILOTING, by Virgil Simmons; Re- 
vised Edition; The Ronald Press Co., 

15 E. 26th Street, New York, N. Y.; 

758 pp., 165 diagrams and photographs; 

$4. 

One of the most complete manuals 
ever published on the science of flying. 
this revision of the 1938 original edi- 
tion covers new developments in pilot- 
ing technique and brings much of the 
original material up to date in accord- 
ance with new training methods and 
changes in Civil Air ee 


SAFETY IN FLIGHT, by Assen Jordan- 
off; Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; 326 figures; 
371 pp.; $3. 

This volume rounds out its two fa- 
mous predecessors, both by Jordanoff; 
Your Wings, for the fledgling student 
learning to fly, and Through the Over- 
cast, for the flyer’s better airmanship. 
Safety in Flight is designed to supply 
ultimate flying knowledge for the se- 
nior pilot. 

The new writing is another expres- 
sion of the Jordanoff way of man-to- 
man aviation instruction in book form. 
The text is simple enough for the lay- 
man to understand, expert enough for 
the most experienced pilot and advanced 
technician. 

Safety in Flight teaches “airline” 
flight planning, “protective” weather 
forecasting, all the ultimate knowledge 
for safe flying including among many 
subjects: The practical application of 
weather knowledge; how information 
about upper-air conditions is obtained 
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ASSEN JORDANOFF, author of 
“Safety in Flight,” inscribes the first 
copy at the office of Funk & Wagnalls, 
his publishers, to Sydney Nesbitt, 
manager of Lear Avia Inc., Atlantic 
division. Nesbitt collaborated with 
Jordanoff on the radio chapters of the 
book. 


and used; five rules for safe flying when 
possible icing conditions are anticipated 
or met; how to “read” the clouds; 
Learmatic Navigator and other modern 
safety-promoting equipment explained, 
illustrated, demonstrated with photo- 
diagrams of actual instruments. 

This volume is Jordanoff’s fourth book 
on flying. In addition to the above 
titles, he also wrote Flying and How to 
Do It. On the radio chapters of Safety 
in Flight, Jordanoff collaborated with 
Sydney Nesbitt, manager of Lear Avia 
Inc.’s Atlantic division. Illustrations 
were done by Frank L. Carlson and 
Fred L. Meagher. 





THE FREIGHT TRAFFIC RED BOOK, 
1941; 21st Annual Edition; Compiled 
and Edited by Charles J. Fagg, Walter 
W. Weller and Arthur B. Strunk; Traf- 
fic Publishing Co., 100 6th Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; 1,391 pp.; $10. 

This is an encyclopedic volume con- 
taining a vast amount of freight traffic 
information. Air transportation covers 
only six pages out of the 1,391 and the 
data includes only a brief history of 
commercial air transport, air express 
service and application, a brief of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, air mail rates, 
and foreign air express. 

Primary reason for reviewing this 
annual volume is to acquaint the air 
transport industry with important source 
material on the subject of traffic. With 
the anticipated increase in transporta- 
tion of cargo by air, aviation officials 
will doubtless have to draw more and 
more upon general freight traffic data 
and experience. 

The Freight Traffic Red Book must 
be of inestimable value to those hand- 
ling large volumes of traffic, and to 
students of traffic, and will probably be 
of service to those in air transporta- 
tion who are looking ahead to the time 
when airplanes by the thousands will 
be carrying vast amounts of cargo. 

The volume in question is an eye- 
opener into the complexities of freight 
traffic. 

© 

SEA OF DESTINY, by H. Dyson Carter; 
Greenberg, Publisher Inc., 67 W. 
- St., New York, N. Y.; 236 pp.; 
Though he has written a colorful his- 

tory of the rugged and much-wooed 

Hudson Bay region, the author has 

more to tell than a story of ancient 

French and English entanglements in 

war and commerce. Today, as the au- 

thor points, Hudson Bay can be an as- 
set or a tragic liability—the case rests 
on man’s clear-sightedness and willing- 
ness to face facts. For Hudson Bay is 
the neglected “‘back door” of the North 
Americas. 


“To the enemy, Canada (first line of 
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Race Stands Go Down 


Because Cleveland Airport has be- 
come a very busy place, workers in 
mid-July were busy tearing down 
grandstands used by the Nationai 
Air Race, last held in 1939. The 
stands which will make way for 
the NACA engine laboratory cost 
$125,000 but will bring the air race 
corporation only $3,750 in salvage 
payment. L. W. Greve, president of 
National Air Races of Cleveland Inc. 
said the future of the races is in 
doubt. “We haven't figured out any 
other place to hold them yet,” Greve 


Salad. 











attsck) is Hudson Bay, the sea that lies 
deep inside our continent, the fourth 
coastline of North America, where, two 
centuries ago, the fate of the New 
Werld was decided by furious war on 
land and sea.” 

This “Gibraltar of the North,” afford. 
ing a valuable base for planes, gains 
particular significance in the light of 
long-range air attacks as effectively car- 
ried out in the current war. “Hudson 
Bay is the sea and the coast our ad- 
mirals forgot on paper. Hudson Bay 
is the perfect attack base from which 
raiders can paralyze the nerve centers 


of all eastern and mid-continental 
America.” 
According to Carter, the north is 


“near in a new and menacing sense.” 
Loaded bombers with a moderate speed 
of 200 mph. could reach Winnipeg in 
two and one-half hours flying time; 
Chicago, Buffalo or Detroit in five and 
New York or Washington in six. 

The arguments as advanced by the 
author cannot help being of interest to 
the casual reader and might possibly 
provoke the consideration of military 
strategists. 

J.G 





Air Defense Plan 
(Continued from page 3) 











gotten under way, a service direc- 
tive will be provided. Duties will 
be assigned and proper identifica- 
tion furnished for personnel and 
aircraft. 

“It is not intended to ask any 
individual to do more flying than 
he or she now does but to do that 
flying under a plan and upon orders 
which will make civil aviation use- 
ful to the common defense. In case 
war comes only those who are do- 
ing such organized flying and serv- 
ing such useful purpose will remain 
in the air. 

“Flying is only part of the ac- 
tivity. There will be ground classes 
covering all forms of useful activity. 
The training will develop a greater 
all around general knowledge of 
civil and military aviation than any 
individual has possessed. 

“Owners of aircraft will be asked 
to take co-pilots with them on 
training and service flying. Radio 
experts will be asked to teach 
classes on the subject. Engineering 
officers will give ground courses 
in aircraft maintenance and repair. 
Classes in airport traffic control 
have already been started in the 
Newark Airport control tower 50 
instructors will be available for 
classes on that subject. 

“Out of the organization training 
should come a better disciplined, 
better informed and more effective 
civil air personnel . . . a personnel 
which is equipped to render effi- 
cient auxiliary service if the na- 
tion goes to war or a_ personnel 
which will build constructively for 
civil aviation if war should be 
avoided.” 
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Measuring Air Pump Rotor End Clearances. { 


—Eclipse Assembly Department 


as 


PRECISION MANUFACTURE 


plus accurate assembly by 
specialized technicians assure 


ASS production of the many and varied pre- 
cision-made Eclipse Aircraft Accessory Com- 
ponents has been made possible by segregating 
manufacturing into highly specialized classifications. 
Thus supervision is by product specialists, ex- 
perienced in every phase of manufacture, assembly 
and testing of specific units of Eclipse equipment. 
New and improved Eclipse inspection and manu- 
facturing methods provide still further assurance to 
the aircraft industry and to those concerned with 
the National Defense program, that Eclipse equip- 
ment will continue to merit unquestioned trust 
throughout the aircraft industry. 


ECLIPSE AVIATION 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
BENDIX, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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IN PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE 


Lockheed has millions of the shrewdest, smartest customers in the world 


today! They're the kind of customers who know a good bu y when they 


see it...and when it comes to airplanes for defense, they want the best! 


These important customers are the citizens of the world’s democracies. 


INCE its very beginning Lockheed has had the 


confidence of aviation minded pioneers in all 


\ countries. It has built dependable transports so 


that everyone might travel in speed and luxury...and 
they have been accepted. It has produced executive air- 
planes to facilitate business transactions ...and they 
have been accepted. And it has kept the world abreast 
of every new development through a consistent, in- 


formative advertising program. 


Now, when factories have become huge to accommo- 
date military orders...and free people everywhere have 


a vital interest in their program of defense... Lockheed 


feels its obligation more strongly than ever. It must 
continue to deliver airplanes that are better and bet- 
ter...it must continue its research and development 
program to stay ahead of the fast moving aviation field 
and, exclusive of military secrets, it will always wish 
to keep these important customers informed of the 


progress of aviation in both industry and defense. 


For it is the belief in this progress that sustains the 
will to win...that assures the continued acceptance of 
Lockheed products. And it is only world wide public 
acceptance of this kind that can assure the continued 


employment of 33,000 skilled Lockheed craftsmen. 


LOOK TO Lockbetidd *vr LEADERSHIP 


LOCK HEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 7 BURBAN K, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A- 
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PROPELLERS 
for the world’s largest 


The Douglas B-19, largest airplane in the world, adds 


another chapter to America's traditional leadership 
in long-range bombardment aircraft. Like every 
other 4-engined bomber in U. S. Army service, 


the B-19 is fitted with Hamilton Standard propellers. 


HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE THREE DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Route to Central 
America Not Needed, 


Public Counsel Says 


ROUTES proposed by American 
Export Airlines and Pan American 
Airways between New Orleans and 
Central America are not required 
by the public interest, according to 
a brief filed recently with CAB by 
| Joseph Paul, public counsel (the 

term “public counsel” is now used 

to describe CAB  attorneys—Ed. 
| note). 

-. New Orleans case had been 
heard, and Paul’s brief was filed 
prior to issuance of an examiner’s 
report. 

The existing PAA facilities out of 
Miami, Brownsville and Los Angeles 
“appear adequate to supply the 
present needs of travelers between 
the U. S. and Central America,” ac- 
cording to Paul. Substantial gov- 
| ernment expenditures would be 

necessary on a new route, he added. 

If he is in error in concluding 

that the routes are not required by 

the public interest, accelerated serv- 
) ice between the U. S. and Central 
| America “could be effected by a 
much simpler operation than that 
proposed by the applicants,” Paul 
claimed. 

PAA’s proposal, broken down into 
sections, contemplates a new New 
Orleans-Merida route, a new Mer- 
ida-Guatemala line and non-stop 
service on its existing Guatemala- 
Balboa route, he explained. 

If the proposed Merida-Guate- 
mala line were authorized, prac- 
tically the entire mileage saving 
between the eastern seaboard and 
Guatemala and points north pro- 
vided by the entire New Orleans- 
Guatemala operation could be real- 
ized by trips via Miami and Merida, 
he concluded. 


Along the Lines 
NATIONAL AIR LINES has issued a 
new timetable containing a map of its 
system emphasizing the national de- 


fense activities in the southeastern area. 
> * . 


INCREASED SERVICE between the 
U. S. and the Canal Zone was put into 
effect by Pan American Airways on 
July 15. The new schedule from Miami 
via Jamaica and Barranquilla, steps up 
available services to the Canal Zone to 
two a day. 








—— 


> . * 


A FOURTH flight between Chicago 
and Memphis via St. Louis was added 
by Chicago & Southern on July 15. 


* . . 


NATIONAL AIR LINES carried a 
total of 29,959 revenue passengers dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, compared 
= 15,365 in the year ended June 30, 


. > . 


STRATOLINERS' replaced Douglas 
equipment on July 10 on two TWA 
round trips between New York and 
Chicago. There are now four daily 
round trips with this equipment, one 
auens at Pittsburgh and three non- 
p. 





> > . 


SERVICE to and from Augusta, Me., by 
Northeast Airlines was suspended tem- 
porarily July 14 due to airport con- 
struction which will probably close the 
field until October or November. Service 
is being maintained at Waterville, 20 
miles distant. 
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American Asks Reopening of Rate Case; 


ATA Calls Proceeding ‘Vital to Everyone’ 


Company Files Petition After Examiner Recommends 9.5c 
Per Mile Mail Pay; Lines Urged to 


Consider Participation 


FOLLowInc recommendation by 
CAB Examiner F. A. Law Jr. 
that its air mail pay be 9.5c per 
mile, the lowest ever proposed for 
an airline, American Airlines on 
July 16 asked CAB to reopen the 
rate case for submission of further 
evidence. 

At the same time, the Air Trans- 
port Association, in a_ statement 
prepared by its counsel and sent to 
top executives of all member com- 
panies, said the issues presented by 
the examiner’s report “are vital to 
everyone.” The airlines are urged 
to give serious consideration to the 
desirability of participating in the 
proceeding by presenting their 
views through briefs and argument. 

Briefly, Examiner Law’s major 
recommendations were: that the 
9.5c rate apply to the first 2,250,000 
miles per month on AA’s entire 
system, that payment for miles 
flown in excess of this total be 6c 
per mile, that for the year 1940 the 
company’s compensation should 
have been 20.56c instead of 30.11c, 
and that after Jan. 1, 1941, the 
scheduling of about 33,000,000 miles 
per year and not less than 2,250,000 
miles per month, is proper. 

American asks that the reopened 
proceeding be conducted before the 
Board itself, but indicates its will- 
ingness to present the further evi- 
dence to an examiner, if that be 
the decision of the Board. 

Rate Base Important 


A fundamental issue presented in 
the proposed report is “that in the 
fixing and determining of mail rates 
- the controlling factor is the 
production of mail revenue, which 
together with all other revenues 
results in a net income represent- 
ing a rate of return on the fair 
value of its investment,” American 
said. 

The company added that evidence 
presented at the hearing “and, in 
fact, the petitioner’s theory of its 
entire case, was predicated on the 
showing of factors of need for mail 
revenue under the principles there- 
tofore enunciated by the Board. . . 
but without the contention beinz 
made or the position being taken 
that the controlling factor in meas- 
uring such need was the rate of 
return on its investment... .” 

A reduction from 30.1lc to 20.56c 
in 1940 mail pay would cut the com- 
pany’s mail revenue for that year 
by $1,240,929, the petition said. This 
would reduce earned surplus as of 
Dec. 31, 1940, from $1,011,248 to 
$67,902 and would drop 1940 earn- 
ings by about 50.8%, it added. 

The petition said that since clos- 
ing of the hearing in Dec. 1940, a 
number of factors have affected 
AA’s revenues and expenses. These 
were listed as (1) wage and salary 
increases, (2) aircraft have been 
taken by the government, thereby 
affecting AA’s ability to increase its 
flight mileage, (3) the company had 
adjusted its depreciation rate on 
aircraft, (4) AA is maintaining 
large inventories of spare parts, ac- 
cessories, etc., for its aircraft and 


it has been necessary to adopt a 
provision for the obsolescence of 
such inventories, (5) additional 
training expense is necessary due 
to the loss of personnel with com- 
missions and through the Selective 
Service Act, and (6) AA has opened 
Buffalo-Toronto service, which 
should be considered in a rate. 

At the reopened proceeding, AA 
would present, in addition to one or 
two company witnesses, “certain 
expert witnesses on investment, 
economic (price levels) and rate- 
making subjects.” Denial of re- 
hearing would be adverse to the 
public interest and would deprive 
AA of the due process of law to 
which it is entitled under the Con- 
stitution of the U. S., petition said. 


ATA Relates Issues 


The ATA statement said that the 
principal issues of Law’s report 
“which merit particular attention” 
relate to a rate base, rate of re- 
turn, working capital, depreciation, 
income taxes, air mail field post 
offices, retroactive rates and system 
rate. 

The report, ATA said, “appears to 
present squarely for the first time 
the question whether a_ specific 
rate base should be adopted and, 
if so, what should be included there- 
in. Certain opinions of the Board 
heretofore rendered, particularly in 
the trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific 
cases, rather indicated that no such 
rate base would be adopted. 

“This rate base issue is of great 
significance and directly affects each 
carrier. If the examiner’s approach 
is adopted by the Board, each car- 
rier will have to consider whether, 
in its rate cases, it should intro- 
duce evidence on the subject of 
going value, reproduction cost, and 
the numerous other elements tra- 
ditionally recognized in public util- 
ity rate-making law.” 





Night Descends at WA 





MANY PERSONS are taking advan- 
tage of the spectator’s gallery to watch 
activities at the new Washington Na- 
tional Airport as shown in this un- 


usual night shot taken by Merle 
Oelke, staff photographer for American 
Airlines, who has been building up his 
company’s picture library of subjects 
at the new terminal, 


The report seems to indicate that 
a rate of return on investment of 
8.3% is fair but that 16.1% is un- 
reasonable, ATA continued, adding 
that this conclusion was based to 
some extent on Law’s statement that 
air transportation is not entitled to 
a “speculative return.” If the in- 
dustry is past the speculative stage, 
the reasoning of the report sug- 
gests. that airlines “should be 
treated, so far as allowable return 
is concerned, almost exactly as the 
ordinary electric light company or 
other public utility is treated,” ATA 
said. 

Regarding the recommendation 
which would compel AA to pay 
back $1,240,929 mail pay for 1940, 
ATA claimed that there is “grave 
doubt whether the Board has the 
power thus to fix rates retroac- 
tively.” The examiner’s conclusion 
“is surely open to grave question, 
since it would leave each carrier 
in a state of extreme uncertainty.” 

ATA also said, “Obviously the 
very numerous issues involved in 
the suggestion that there may be a 
retroactive rate reduction are of 
direct concern to the entire indus- 
try. Among other things, the adop- 
tion of the examiner’s proposal 
might seriously jeopardize the abil- 
ity of a carrier to raise capital or 
to make long-term commitments— 
since not only its future earnings 
but also its present earnings might, 
months or even years later, be 
drastically reduced.” 

There is no logical conflict be- 
tween a view that retroactive in- 
creases may be ordered and a view 
that a retroactive decrease is beyond 
the Board’s power, ATA claimed. 
The Civil Aeronautics Act provides 
that the Postmaster General shall 
pay compensation in accordance 
with CAB orders; it contains no 
provision requiring a carrier to pay 
back sums to the government, it 
added. 


CAL Asks to Open 
Wichita-Tulsa Line 


Continental Air Lines has filed a | 
petition with the CAB asking permission 
to inaugurate immediate service on its 
recently-awarded Wichita-Tulsa exten- 
sion. 

In granting the extension on June 21, 
CAB stated that service should not be 
inaugurated until the national defense 
no longer required that it be delayed. 

Robert F. Six, CAL president, stated 
in the petition “that the national de- 
fense program not only no longer re- 
quires that the inauguration of the 
service be delayed, but on the 
contrary requires that such service be 
instituted without further delay.” 

The position is taken by CAL that | 
since conclusion of its hearing on the 
case, considerable national defense ac- 
tivities have developed in the area to be 
served by the extension. 

No new equipment or pilots would be 
needed to open service, the company 
states. 


Stanley Heads Overhaul Shop 


Dale Stanley has joined Southwest 
Airways Inc. to take charge of the 
firm’s maintenance and overhaul shop 
at Sky Harbor Airport, Phoneix, Ariz. 
Stanley has had 14 years of experience 
in aviation. 
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should be devoted to this and other problems within the frame- 
work of the Civil Aeronautics Board? 

On second thought we don’t believe a simple lecture on bees 
and flowers would work for these intellectual brief-eaters. They 
probably wouldn’t understand. 


Priority For Lightplanes 


ESIGNATION of the lightplane industry as a defense utility 
by OPM makes good sound sense. After a long struggle, 
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lightplane manufacturers are now given assurance that they 
can continue production and expand along with the rest of 
the industry. Concurrence in the plan by the Army and Navy 
opens a new era for lightplanes. At last the armed services 
are seeing the benefits of these smaller craft. Much credit for 
the victory must go to the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
and its band of lightplane people headed by Richard H. Depew, 
Jr., vice-president and general manager of Taylorcraft Aviation 


Corp. 
Another excellent sign in this direction is the loan by the 
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industry of 12 to 20 lightplanes to the Army for duty in con- 
nection with summer maneuvers. According to reports from 
the field, the lightplanes are doing a spectacular job of demon- 
strating a new military utility for small aircraft—not for the 
air forces, but for the mechanized, cavalry, infantry and artil- 
lery forces. How long have some of the more progressive 
Army officers wanted lightplanes for observation and messenger 
work! Through the cooperation of the manufacturers, light- 
planes are going through the paces and showing what they 
can do. Outlook for the lightplane industry is bright. The 
long-awaited government recognition has arrived. 
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MORE THAN a quarter of a Travel Air produced over 25% of 
century of aviation history is all the planes manufactured in 
spanned in the career of Walter America, completing 547 units. 

Herschel Beech, president and Continuing his flying activities, 
chairman of the board of Beech Beech won the Ford Reliability 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan. Born Tour in 1926, piloting a Travel Air 
at Pulaski, Tenn., on Jan. 30, 1894, of his own design, equipped with 
he made his Pioneer instruments which made 
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first official blind flying practicable for the first 
solo flight in a time. In 1927, he designed the 
primitive Cur- Travel Air which won the Dole 
tiss pusher bi- prize, with a successful over-water 


flight from the U. S. to Hawaii. In 
1929, he developed the Travel Air 
“Mystery S,” which won the 
Thompson Trophy race with the 
then phenomenal speed of 1949 


plane near 
M i nneapolis 
on July 11, 
1914, when he 
still lacked six 





months of be- mph. 

ing old enough The merger of Travel Air Co. 
to vote. Un- with Curtiss-Wright interests late 
officially, his Beech in 1929 took Beech to New York 
first flight was City to become vice president in 


made when he was 12 years old, in 
a glider which he built of laths, 
beanpoles, and scrap lumber, with 
bedsheets purloined from his 
mother’s linen closet as wing cov- 
ering. 

When the U. S. entered the World 
War, Walter Beech enlisted in the 
Army Air Corps and served for 
three years in engineering, flight in- 
struction and flight test work. Leav- 
ing the service in 1921, he spent 
two years in barnstorming and 
stunt flying. In 1922, he joined 
Swallow Airplane Co., at Wichita 
as a salesman and test pilot. In 
1923 he became general manager of 
Swallow, and after building up its 
sales to proportions of importance, 
he resigned in 1925 and organized 
Travel Air Co. Airplane designs 
which he originated for this com- 
pany, including the first commer- 
cial plane with a completely faired 
in aircooled engine, gained such 
wide acceptance that in one year 


charge of commercial sales of the 
Curtiss organization. In 1932 he 
resigned and, returning to Wichita, 
founded the present Beech Aircraft 
Corp. After a year of experimen- 
tal work, the first Beechcraft was 
placed on the market. 

In 1937 Beech introduced an all- 
metal, twin monoplane which be- 
came widely used by North and 
South American airlines, by busi- 
ness firms and sportsman pilots and 
by the U. S. Army and Navy. 

With H. C. Rankin, Beech test 
pilot, Beech flew a_ stock twin- 
engined Beechcraft to victory in the 
1940 On-to-Miami race, covering 
1,084 miles non-stop at an average 
speed in excess of 234 mph. 

During his 25 years in aviation, 
Walter Beech has developed and 
obtained Type Certificates for more 
than 80 different types of aircraft. 
He has logged over 10,000 hours of 
solo flight, and holds a full com- 
mercial pilot’s license. 
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“Isn't there some other souvenir of your flight you'd rather have, sir?” 
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Pro, Con and 
Otherwise 





June 26. 





To the Editor: 

A copy of your June 15th edition the world War 
has come to my hands and on page 
27 thereof, in the lower left-hand 


c 


garding the number of employes of 


HERBERT MARSH, 55, 
aircraft engines and superintendent of 
technical instruction at 
of Aeronautics, 
a heart attack on June 10. 
he came to the U. S. after 


lth Response 
July 11, 1941. 


England, 


orner, is an article in a box re- 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, the Capt. 


c 


ploye.” 


a 


tended to attract attention. 


a 


Hampton Roads Maritime Exchange 


s to whether this is correct gram- 


I shall appreciate it if you will Capt. 
dvise me. mo 
H. M. Tuompson, ; 


Executive Manager 


Norfolk, Va. 


(Not correct grammatically, 
not intended and virtually un- 
pronounceable—Ed. ) 


H. C. DUNCAN, attorney of Tavares, 
Fla., and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of National Airlines, died on 
authority on 


Boeing School 
died of 
Born in 


in 
charge of aircraft maintenance for the 
Post Office Air Mail service. 


Capt. Leland Jamieson 
Leland Jamieson, 

: . “ Eastern Air 
aption of which reads “1,001th Em- author of novels and short stories on! 
flying, died on July 9 at Jacksonville 
A friendly discussion has arisen Fa. following a long illness. 

Two of his novels, 
: . . Frontier, were published last year. His 
matically—or whether it was in- stories appeared in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post and oiher magazines. 
Jamieson joined EAL in 1932 
and since that time had flown 1,500,000 


one of 
pilots and 


Attack and High 


Louisville Plans Field No. 2 

Municipal Airport No. 2, covering 571 
acres, is being established at Louisville, 
Ky., to provide an alternate for Bow- 
man Field and to offer facilities for in- 
dustrial testing, commercial and train- 
ing operations. 
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No Fraud in ’34 Air Mail Cancelations, 
Court of Claims Commissioner Says 


Defeat for Administration Seen if Report on UAL Suits 
for $3,110,555 Is Adopted by Court 


By Eric BRAMLEY 
[N A REPORT which, if adopted 
by the Court, may result in com- 
plete failure of the Administration’s 
efforts to justify the 1934 air mail 
contract cancelations, Court of 


‘Claims Commissioner Richard H. 


Akers on July 14 stated that con- 
tracts and route certificates ob- 
tained by the United Air Lines 


companies prior to the cancelations 


‘|’ were not secured through fraud, 


SS 








collusion or conspiracy. 
Although the cancelations of all 


* domestic air mail contracts occurred 
, Over seven years ago, the $3,110,555 


suits filed against the government 
by the United Air Lines companies 
—Pacific Air Transport, Boeing Air 
Transport and United Air Lines 
Transport Corp.—have kept the is- 
sues alive, and they are often dis- 
cussed in aviation circles today. 
Postmaster General James A. 


4 Farley “acted in good faith” in is- 


suing the order annulling the con- 
tracts, Akers said, adding, how- 
ever, that whether Farley was jus- 
tified in annulling them “is a mixed 
question of law and fact which is 
for the court to determine in the 
event it is found necessary or ma- 
terial to the disposition of the cases 
after the other questions of law 
presented by the record are an- 
swered.” 


The Commissioner did not pass 
upon the question of the amount of 
damages which might be due the 
companies. The Court will decide 
this question. 

The $3,110,555 suits included pay 
due and never received for mail 
carried during January and the 
first 19 days of Feb. 1934, plus an- 
ticipated mail pay the companies 
would have received had they been 
allowed to complete their route 
certificates to Apr. 5, 1936. Akers 
said the companies “earned” the 
compensation during January and 
February and that the amount 


was $367,045. 
Government Claimed Collusion 
The government had filed 
counterclaims against the UAL 


companies amounting to $23,409,953. 
At hearing in Apr. 1938, government 
counsel claimed that illegal and 
collusive combinations to prevent 
the making of bids were entered 
into at a meeting called by Post- 
master General Walter F. Brown 
on May 19, 1930. 

“The contracts which were sur- 
rendered by plaintiffs or their pre- 
decessors in interest in exchange 
for the route certificates involved 
in these proceedings were secured 
through open competitive bidding 
and the route certificates were i: 
sued under the governing statute 





Airlines to Use WE Radio 100% 
On Board Aircraft for CAA System 


WITH THE closing of the con- 
tract with Aeronautical Radio Inc. 
for the manufacture of glide path 
receivers for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration’s instrument landing 
system, Western Electric Co.’s score 
is 100% on the three receivers used 
on aircraft in connection 
with the system now being installed 
at major airports by CAA. 

The receivers are typed as fol- 
lows: 

ARINC Spec # Marker, 

receiver 

ARINC Spec # 507, Range and local- 

izer receiver 

ARINC Spec # 503 Glide path re- 

ceiver 

The marker receivers have been 

in use for a number of years and 
are used for both Z and fan markers 
as well as the instrument landing 
markers. 
The Spec. 507 receivers will be 
delivered this fall and will be used 
for UHF ranges as well as instru- 
ment landing localizers. 


Marker 





The Spec. 503 glide path receiver 
has just been contracted for by 


} Aeronautical Radio Inc., acting for 


the scheduled airlines, and de- 


) liveries will start next April. 


require- 
the specs 


Because of precision 
ments in this service, 


] were made very rigid as to sta- 


bility, selectivity and _ sensitivity. 
Shop models produced by Western 
Electric have come well within the 
specs. 


Record Increase in 
First Quarter Reported 
by Pan American-Grace 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE Air- 
ways reports that for the first 
quarter of 1941 it flew a total of 
5,123,626 passenger-miles, an in- 
crease of 106% over the 2,477,102 
flown in the corresponding months 
of 1940. 

For the same period, passengers 
carried on Panagra’s national and 
international services showed a 75% 
increase over 1940, gaining from 
4,352 to 7,484. 

Plane miles flown were 530,972 as 
compared with 346,721 in the same 
period last year, a 53% increase. 
Air express was up 45%, from 47- 
918 to 68,553 lbs. U. S. air mail 
destined to South American west 
coast countries and to Argentina is 
up about 40%, the company states. 

Route mileage operated by Pan- 
agra increased during the past 
year from 5,700 to 7,800 miles. This 
extension indicates “the progress 
Panagra has made in the paralleling 
or displacing of Nazi air services 
which formerly operated on the 
west coast of South America,” the 
company says. 


(McNary-Watres Act) in effect at 
the time of their issuance,” Akers 
said. 

“The record is insufficient to sub- 
Stantiate the claims of the defend- 
ant that these contracts and route 
certificates were secured through 
fraud, collusion or a conspiracy 
on the part of plaintiffs or their 
predecessors in interest, or that 
plaintiffs or their predecessors in 
interest were parties to fraud, col- 
lusion or a conspiracy with respect 
to the awarding of any contract or 
the issuance of any route certificate 
for the carrying of air mail.” 

If the Court upholds the Com- 
missioner’s finding that there was 
no fraud or collusion, the govern- 
ment’s counterclaim case will have 
failed. 

Although not commenting on 
whether Postmaster General Farley 
was justified in canceling the con- 
tracts, Akers did state that from 
the effective dates of the route 
certificates until Feb. 19, 1934, the 
carriers performed all services “au- 
thorized or required,” and that such 
services were accepted as satisfac- 
tory. 

“Feb. 9, 1934, when the air mail 
route certificates of these carriers 
were in full force and effect and 
were being satisfactorily performed, 
the Postmaster General executed 
and issued” the cancellation order, 
Akers said. 

‘Scandals’ Dismissed 


Two of the so-called cancelation 
“scandals” were also dismissed by 
the Commissioner. Concerning the 
burning by Postmaster General 
Brown of certain papers in his file 
cabinets when he left office in 
1933, Akers said the record was in- 
sufficient to show whether any of 
the papers destroyed “related to the 
controversies in these proceedings.” 

Col. Paul Henderson, who was 
Assistant Postmaster General from 
1922 to 1925 and who in 1930 was 
vice president and general manager 
of National Air Transport, a UAL 
company, had loaned $10,000 in 
1930 to Chase Gove, chief clerk of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General. The loan was never repaid. 
While with the P. O., Col. Hender- 
son had promoted Gove to chief 
clerk. 

Akers said “the record is in- 

sufficient to support a finding that 
any corrupt act or acts affecting 
the Post Office Dept. occurred as a 
result of the money transaction re- 
ferred to above, or the personal 
friendship between Col. Henderson 
and Mr. Gove.” 
- The case will not be put before 
the Court before the November 
session at the earliest, and indica- 
tions are that it will be later. It 
is expected that the government 
will file exceptions and request ex- 
tensions of time. Paul Godehn, UAL 
attorney, stated that he was 
pleased with the report and would 
file few, if any, exceptions. 

UAL is the only company with 
cases pending before the Court. 
Other airlines had filed cancelation 
suits, but they were withdrawn. 


Alaskan Link Sought 
by Western Air Lines 














A 2,550-mile route between Leth- 
bridge Canada, and Nome and An- 
chorage, Alaska, via Calgary, Ed. 
monton, Grande Prairie, Whitehorse 
and Fairbanks will be sought in an 
application to be filed with CAB by 
Western Air Lines. Lethbridge is 
the northern terminal of the WAL 
system. 

Operation of DC-3 equipment on 
a thrice-weekly basis is proposed, 
with elapsed flying time of 17 hours. 
WAL officials claim that the route 
offers all-year flying conditions due 
to protection from coastal fogs by 
mountains to the west. 


United Promotes Three 

Promotions for three operations off- 
cials of United Air Lines’ western 
routes have been announced by S. V. 
Hall, vice-president in charge of west- 
ern operations. 

Capt. William Groen, assistant super- 
intendent of flight operations, is assum- 
ing direct supervision over the Seattle- 
Oakland pilot division and the Seattle 
dispatch office. 

Capt. Paul E. Reeder, pilot on the 
Oakland-Salt Lake section, has been 
named assistant superintendent of flight 
operations at Oakland, and Capt. Rich- 
ard R. Petty, assistant superintendent of 
flight operations at Salt Lake, will be 
stationed at Denver, having supervision 
of the dispatch office there. 


Hugh Wells Quits 

The government of Peru having taken 
over all of his equipment, Hugh Wells 
has closed up his airline business in 
Peru. 

One of the most colorful characters 
in South American aviation, Wells 
began an airline service out of Lima 
some years ago with Curtiss Condor 
planes. It is reported that he plans to 
return to the U. S. Stories of his flights 
over the Andes and into isolated areas 
of Peru have become legendary in 
South America. 


Academy Occupies LG Hangar 

The Academy of Aeronautics, La- 
Guardia Field, New York City, now has 
in operation a 6,000 sq. ft. hangar at 
the westerly end of the field, the only 
hangar at the airport not in use by an 
airline or the CAA. 


New Ohio Service 
United Air Lines and TWA on July ! 
opened service into Toledo, O. On the 
same date, United inaugurated schedules 
at Youngstown, O. 
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“BETTER THAN OPERATING A 








Above — The “‘rough-country”’ 
character of ARCO’S operations is 
obvious in this photograph of Capt. 
H. D. Hoffmann and a party of friends. 


Right — Self-explanatory is this 
letter from a BEECHCRAFT owner 
and operator. 


To build up a franchise worth 
a $100,000 premium in just two 
years with only two BEECHCRAFT 
biplanes called for peak efficiency 
at all times from both personnel 
and equipment. The quality of serv- 
ice rendered by his BEECHCRAFTS 
is obvious from Capt. Hoffmann’s 


comments. 


Every BEECHCRAFT is designed 
and built to render the same unique 
reliability, speed, and performance 
as those so well utilized by Capt. 
Hoffmann in the Colombian jungles. 
BEECHCRAFTS have won prefer- 
ence because they make money 


for their operators. 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Universal Air Freight 
(Continued from page 1) 








way Express Agency, or that the 
present rates are too high for the 
average U. S. shipper of merchan- 
dise. Melius indicated that Uni- 
versal is in the business to stay 
and would find some means of get- 
ting the rates down in the event 
they are too high. 

Official reports of how the serv- 
ice was operating were lacking, but 
one official of the company re- 
ported 10 days after it had started 
that “business is picking up fine.” 

Universal is a freight forwarder, 


, collecting packages from a great 
. number of business concerns and 


consolidating the packages destined 


*to one city. By consolidating a 
|, dozen or two packages. bound to 
|: Chicago from New York, Universal 


is able to get a lower bulk rate 
from Railway Express. Universal 
then splits the savings with the 
shippers. 

REA Must Accept 

In a sense, Railway Express sud- 
denly finds that it has a competi- 
tor in its own back yard, offering 
a lower rate on small packages than 
it can offer itself. And yet, because 
Railway Express is a common car- 
rier, it must, of course, accept all 
of the packages offered to it for 
shipment. 

An example of how Universal is 
under-cutting REA is the pound 
rate between New York and Chi- 
cago. REA now charges $1 for a 
one-pound package. Universal is 


|} offering to ship one pound for 65c. 


A five-pound package will be col- 
lected from the shipper in New 
York and delivered to the consignee 
in Chicago for $1.57, considerably 
lower than the REA charge. A 10- 
pound package costs $2.92, and a 
15-pound package $4.12. Universal 
has placed a limit of 15 pounds on 
any one package it will accept. 


ui But its consolidated packages com- 


prised of many parcels will weigh 


considerably more and thus take 
: advantage of the lower bulk rates 
/)for heavy packages now on the 
REA tariff. 


’ Main offices of Universal are at 
40 Rector St., New York City. Re- 


ceiving stations opened to date are 
at 340 W. 37th St., New York City, 
and 1545 W. Jefferson Ave., De- 
troit. Tariff #1 was issued just 
prior to July 10. 

Cities Served 

The service now operates as fol- 
lows: 

From New York to Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, Omaha, St. 
Louis, St. Paul and Tulsa. 

From Detroit to Chicago, Dallas, 
Denver, Des Moines, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
St. Louis, St. Paul and Tulsa. 

A pound package will be col- 
lected by Universal in New York 
City and delivered to the consignee 
in Los Angeles for 65c. Free col- 
lection by Postal Telegraph in New 
York and Detroit has been estab- 
lished, with immediate delivery at 
destination point. 

A spokesman for Universal said 
U. S. Freight has had 40 years of 
transportation experience and 
knowledge. He said the company 
is fully aware that airplanes have 
been taken from the airlines, that 
the present rate structure for cargo 
is in the experimental stage, that 
there exists an exclusive contract 
between the REA and the airlines, 
and that a great program of public 
education is ahead of the company. 

“Nevertheless, Universal is de- 
termined to provide either a great 
volume of cargo, or prove the pres- 
ent rate structure is completely out 
of line with shippers’ requirements,” 
he said. 

Melius issued the following state- 
ment: 
Air Service ‘Essential’ 

“The utility of the airplane has 
become essential to our patrons and 
the principles of freight forwarder 
service must be applied in the air 
as well as on the surface of the 
earth. Those principles are to save 
the shipper money and time and to 
serve him through knowledge of 
his transportation needs gained 
through personal contacts and con- 
tinual study of his problems. . 

















| Emergency Safety Switch 


i for all types of aircraft 


i The 705B Switch is of the positive action, quick-release type 
! and provides simultaneous opening of storage battery circuit 
) and battery charging generator field circuit. It can be locally 
or remotely controlled! For 12 or 24 volt circuits. Ask for 


complete information. Western Electric Co., Kearny, N. J. 


Western Elecfric 
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RFC Grants $700,000 Loan to Bolivia 
As Major Step to Eliminate Germans 


GERMAN influence in air trans- 
portation in Bolivia, South America, 
is being eliminated through the aid 
of a $700,000 loan to that country 
by the Federal Loan Agency. The 
loan is the first of a series expected 
to be made under new authoriza- 
tions by which the Federal Loan 
Agency is enabled to loan money to 
Latin American countries desirous 
of weeding out European influences. 

Thomas O. Hardin, now attached 
to the Federal Loan Agency on 
leave as president of Southwest 
Feeder Airlines Inc., has been in La 
Paz, Bolivia, for some time aiding 
the Bolivians in taking over the 
German-controlled Lloyd Aereo 
Boliviano. Bolivia is buying all 
German assets in the company. Pan 
American-Grace Airways, in the 
meantime, has begun operations on 
several of the major routes form- 














erly served by the German com. 
pany. 

Panagra took over the east-w 
routes of LAB, operating one se¢ 
tion of an extension of its Panam 
Guayaquil route and the other 
tion was an extension of its 
(Chile)-La Paz route. The re 
ing half of the .former Germ 
routes will presumably be operated 
by a. Bolivian company, possib 
with U.S. assistance. 

The Federal Loan Agency agre 
ment runs for five years and pas 
of the money ‘will be used to py 
chase two new Lockheed Lodest, 
and other money for constructig 
and improvement of airports. 
curity for the loan rests in an 
rangement whereby air mail sub 
sidies paid by the Bolivian govern. 
ment to LAB will go to the Federal] 
Loan Agency. 


=» 





“We expedite the shipment to its 
destination by whatever combina- 
tion of transportation facilities will 
save the most time. At specified 
points, we break the bulk and dis- 
tribute the individual packages. 
Thus we are in constant contact 
with every item we receive and 
can follow it to its destination. 
Service is the keynote of the freight 
forwarder. From the time that our 
solicitors determine the transporta- 
tion needs of the shipper to the 
time the shipment is actually de- 
livered to its destination, the freight 
forwarder assumes complete re- 
sponsibility for the consignment and 
the consignor. 


“We are now thoroughly con- 
vinced that the time has come to 
provide freight forwarder service 
by air. Already our corporations 
could not do business today with- 
out the airlines. Our executives 
cover the nation, for the scope of 
our business extends into every 
community of the U. S. As patrons 
of the air mail and passenger serv- 
ice, we have become most enthu- 
siastic about the dependability and 
utility of the airlines. Our part in 
this picture is to create cargo and 
to expedite its transportation from 
the door of origin to the door of 
destination.” 

Won’t Operate Planes 

Melius said Wilson had advised 
the company against operating air 
carriers of its own or to apply for 
a certificate of convenience and 
necessity to operate an air freight 
line. 

“It is his reasoning that our job 
is to solicit air cargo, deliver it te 
airplanes and distribute it from 
airplanes. We believe that policy 
to be sound and shall follow it 
unless our customers are denied the 
benefits of freight forwarder serv- 
ice by air at rates compatible with 
the cost of service rendered. I can- 
not imagine such a _ contingency. 
Should it arise, we will be pre- 
pared to meet it.” 


Airline executives were wonder- 
ing how much volume of air freight 
would be produced by Universal 
and whether it could meet any great 
demands for space. The equipment 


shortage has created numerous 
problems from a passenger stand- 
point and Universal is throwing an- 
other problem on top. One airline 
official said he thought Universal 
was starting at an unfortunate time 
because if the airlines are unable to 
handle all shipments, the shippers 
will not be encouraged to use air 
transportation. “It isn’t a good time 
for a demonstration of air freight,” 
he commented, although adding that 
the entire air express picture was 
confused and might be clarified to 
some extent by Universal’s entry 
into the field. 


Stop at Atlantic City 
Favored for EAL, TWA 


A STOP AT Atlantic City, N. J 
on Eastern Air Lines’ AM5 and 6 
and on TWA’s AM2 is required by * 
the public interest, according to a 
proposed report issued recently by 
CAB Examiner Lawrence Kosters. 

Application of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines for a stop at the 
New Jersey resort should be denied, 
Kosters said. Service by both EAL 
and TWA should only begin when 
the national defense no longer re- 





quires its deferment, his report 
stated. 
Eastern’s certificate should be 


subject to the restriction that no 
operations are to be conducted be- 
tween Philadelphia and Atlantic 
City, it added. 

Kosters said “it is significant . . . 
that peak travel to Atlantic City 
would be during the summer 
months when Eastern’s traffic to 
Florida points is lightest.” 

TWA will make available a single- 
company service from Chicago and 
Pittsburgh and a connecting serv- 
ice from Cleveland, he said. “As an 
intermediate point on route 2 serv- 
ice to Atlantic City by TWA would 
involve only about 70 additional 
route miles per trip.” 

Both EAL and TWA will be 
operating between New York and 
Atlantic City, the examiner noted. 
He said, however, that the service 
between these points “would be 
sufficiently well patronized to war- 
rant the operation of two carriers. 
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lay “Ell 1S THE SPIRIT __ Their teamwork has enabled us to meet or beat every 


AT NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION scheduled delivery date...to produce airplanes from 


a new million square foot Texas plant 120 days after 


Bombers, Fighters and Combat Trainers take wing from ; ee ae 
construction began. Our real pride is in the coopera- 


the North American assembly lines at an ever increas- - ; , i ein 
Y tive spirit behind these achievements. We believe it is 


ing rate. From alert th fting board ; 
9 om alert eyes over the crafting beards the key to successful production for America’s defense. 


to expert hands in the shops, 15,000 North American NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


employees “Play Ball” as a team of production champs. Dallas INGLEWOOD, CALIF. Kansas City 


* TO BUILD WITH TEAMWORK he North Ameriien Way 
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For Prompt Action Specify 
WEATHERHEAD 


* Increased production facilities are enabl- 
ing us to meet the demands of the National 


Defense Program in supplying: valves, 
Dural tube and pipe fittings and high, 
medium and low pressure flexible hydrau- 
lic hose; also vacuum selector and check 
valves and hydraulic actuating cylinders. 





Our knowledge and understanding of Air 
Corps and Navy requirements together with 
quality manufacturing are the outstanding 
features ofthe hundreds of Weatherhead 
parts now going to aircraft producers. 


THE WEATHERHEAD CO., AIRPLANE DIVISION 


MAIN OFFICE: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
WEST COAST OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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T= U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit on 
July 16 dismissed the petition of 
Pan American Airways for a re- 
view of the decision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board granting Ameri- 
can Export Airlines a route between 
the U. S. and Lisbon. 
Pan Am’s petition for review of a 
CAB order denying Pan Am a re- 
hearing was also dismissed. 
On the other hand, the Court 
reversed the Board’s decision that 
no CAB approval of acquisition of 
control of American Export Airlines 
by American Export Lines, the 
steamship company, was required 
under section 408 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. Proceeding on 
this matter was remanded to CAB 
in order that “it may take such 
steps therein in accordance with 
this opinion as law and justice may 
require.” 
Certificates relating to foreign air 
transportation must be approved by 
the President of the U. S., the Court 
pointed out. 
“It seems clear that in approving 
or disapproving of certificates of 
public convenience and necessity 
the President must frequently act 
on information which was not be- 
fore the Board and may even have 
become available to him after the 
Board has taken its testimony and 
granted the certificates,” it added. 
“There is nothing in the Act to 
show that in granting certificates 
.. . the Board is acting as anything 
more than the President’s adviser. 
“His necessary approval or dis- 
approval makes him, and not the 
the ultimate arbiter. 
“If the President has approved 
of a certificate authorizing a car- 
rier to engage in foreign air trans- 
portation and we attempted to re- 
view the order authorizing the is- 
suance of the certificate we should 
be placed in a position where we 
might be obliged to reverse a tri- 
bunal whose subsequent action the 
President would decline to approve.” 


Landing Rights Not Needed 


Concerning Pan Am’s application 
for rehearing, the Court said the 
company’s contention that Export 
should have shown that it had ac- 
quired landing rights in Portugal 
in order to demonstrate its fitness 
to operate was “without merit.” 
Acquisition of landing rights “is 
dependent on negotiations between 
government and the foreign 
government concerned and involves 
matters peculiarly within the field 
of executive discretion,” the Court 
stated. “Like franchises which in- 
terstate carriers are required to 
have in order to operate in an- 
other state, the possession of land- 
ing lights is not required in order 
to obtain a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity.” 
The Court noted that the Civil 
Aeronautics Act provides for en- 
uounent and development of an 
rtation system properly 
adapted to needs of the foreign and 
domestic commerce of the U. S., the 
Postal service and the national de- 
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President Is “Ultimate Arbiter,’ Court Says; Reverses CAB 
on Question of Control by American 
Export Lines 


fense. Competition necessary to 
assure sound development of this 
system is required, according to 
the Act’s policy, the Court added. 

“In the face of such declarations 
of policy it would seem extra- 
ordinary if the government cannot 
give even a temporary certificate 
for air carriage to a prospective 
competitor of Pan American when 
the latter holds a monopoly in such 
foreign transportation,” it contin- 
ued. Before the Board rendered its 
decision on July 12, 1940, the fall 
of France, the conquest of Belgium 
and Holland by the Reich, and the 
active entry of Italy into the war, 
already foreshadowed the involve- 
ment of the U. S. The destruction 





PAA Lauds Court’s 
Acquisition Ruling; 
Export Plans Service 


Action of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit in re- 
versing the CAB's decision that Board 
approval of control of American Ex- 
port Airlines by American Export Lines 
was not required is the most important 
point in the case, according to a spokes- 
man for Pan American Airways. 

The question of issuance of certifi- 
cates to Export and the reopening of the 
case for additional evidence were 
“minor points” and what lawyers call 
“routine inclusions,” the spokesman 
said. 

Meanwhile, John E. Slater, Export's 
executive vice president, said his com- 
pany “won an important victory” under 
the Court’s decision. 

Export is proceeding with its plans for 
establishment of trans-Atlantic service 
in November and has leased quarters in 
the Airlines Terminal Bldg., New York. 
The company signed an agreement as- 
suming equal partnership with American 
Airlines, United, TWA, Eastern and 
Pan American in Ajirlines Terminal 
Corp., which operates the building. 

Export will begin non-stop New York- 
Lisbon service in November even if it is 
necessary to operate without mail pay, 
according to W. S. Green, of Export’s 
staff. 

The CAB decision, the Pan American 
spokesman said, ruled that since Ameri- 
can Export Airlines was not an air 
carrier at the time of its acquisition 
by the steamship company, the section 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act forbidding 
control of an air carrier by another 
carrier did not apply. At the same 
time, CAB recognized American Export 
Airlines as an air carrier “fit, willing 
and able” to operate the service, he 
Stated. 

“This seeming contradiction was basic 
to the whole case and was the reason 
for Pan American’s request for a court 
review for the purpose of clarifying 
this point,” he added. 

“The point was important in Pan 
American’s case because it is clear 
that if a steamship line, with monopoly 
protection under the maritime law, 
which prohibits competition by other 
American steamship lines on its route, 
would be allowed to control an air- 
line, thus also sharing control of air 
traffic on that route, the result would 
logically be to create a vertical mono- 
poly on all forms of transportation, 
sea and air, on that particular route. 
Instead of competition, then, it would 
actually be eliminating competition.” 
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Court of Appeals Dismisses PAA Request 


for Review of Board’s Export Decision 


of shipping on an unprecedented 
scale was notorious. These things 
all rendered the greater use of air 
carriage in the near future likely, 
if not inevitable. The decrease of 
ocean freight between the U. S. 
and Europe from Jan. 1940 to July 
1940 had little bearing on future 
demands for passenger, freight and 
mail transportation, particularly 
when no statistics were furnished 
for the increasing westbound traf- 
fic occasioned by the embarkation 
of refugees from European ports 
for America. Certainly there was 
no proof of what carriage by air 
might be needed. : 


Competition Needed 


“We think that there was no indi- 
cation of a reasonable prospect of 
less air traffic, but that the inference 
is quite the contrary. Unless we are 
to assume that air carriage, which 
has in general been growing vastly, 
is to stagnate in the future, and 
unless the nation is to be given no 
chance to avail itself of the stimulus 
of competition between air carriers 
engaged in foreign service, there is 
nothing since the close of the hear- 
ings on Jan. 10, 1940, which affords 
a reason for a change in the deci- 
sion of the Board.” 

On the question of the airline- 
steamship company connection how- 
ever, the Court said that CAB 
“ought not to have dismissed the 
application but should have pro- 
ceeded to deal with it on the merits.” 
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Ticket Scalping 

Scalping of airline tickets has 
cropped up at many points now that 
it’s almost impossible to make air- 
line reservations over busy routes. 
One man holding a $24 ticket in a 
western city sold it for $60. In 
Chicago a man auctioned off a New 
York ticket to first comers and made 
$10 profit. Situation is so bad that 
some business men are making three 
or four reservations in order to be 
assured of one seat, all of which has 
caused plenty of headaches to the 
airlines. Hotel porters are expected 
to profit by scalping on seats on 
busy schedules. 











In a dissenting opinion, CAB mem- 
ber Oswald Ryan had urged this 
course. 

If control of Export by American 
Export Lines is not found to be 
warranted, the Board may require 
the parent company, after notice 
and hearing, “to take such action 
. as may be necessary . . . to 
prevent further violation . . . of 
section 408(a),” the Court said. 
“The action required might be to 
cease to hold a controlling interest 
in Export by disposing of a portion 
of its stock.” The Court, however, 
found no provision in the Act re- 
quiring CAB to withhold certifi- 
cates until after approval of the 
control of Export by its parent 
company. 


‘Aeroplane’ 30 Years Old 


British 
its 30th 


The Aeroplane, well known 
aeronautical weekly, observed 
anniversary on June 8. 





When Time Counts-- 
Count on TWA 


” FASTEST, MOST FREQUENT 
NON-STOPS—CHICAGO—NEW YORK 


Now 3 Stratoliner non-stops—always fastest—a faster 


Douglas non-stop—and a_ convenient 


Stratosleeper 


flight each way, every day offer even finer Com- 


muter 


Service between the nation’s 


largest cities. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC, 


10 Richards Road, Kansas City, Missouri 


Your Travel Agent Will Tell You: 


° 
“FLY THE ROUTE OF THE STRATOLINERS” 


The 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
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SOME government officials were 
more optimistic during the past 10 
days about the air transport situa- 
tion than they had been during the 
strenuous two weeks in which the 
British had made requests for trans- 
port equipment. Although little of 
a tangible nature has developed, the 
tension has been eased. 

Primary developments were: 


The British will not get 12 more 
Douglas DC-3 planes from the air- 
lines as they had earlier requested. 
It appeared unlikely that the British 
would not get any more at any time 
except under greatest emergency. 

The British finally contracted 
with Lockheed Aircraft Corp. for 
about 100 transports, modified 
troop-carrying versions of the Lock- 
heed Hudson bomber, for early de- 
livery. This factor alone eased the 
apprehension of domestic airlines. 

The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration began taking vigorous action 
on behalf of the air transport in- 
dustry. This action was headed by 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Robert H. Hinckley and followed up 
by Administrator Donald H. Con- 
nolly. 


Rep. Jack Nichols of Oklahoma 
and his special investigating House 
committee called airline presidents 
to Los Angeles for secret meetings 
July 14-16. Equipment was the 
important subject discussed but air- 
line executives were none too opti- 
mistic after the meetings ended. 

The Office of Production Manage- 
ment, while not having a single 
commercial plane on the produc- 
tion schedule for 1942, was reason- 
ably optimistic that the tense equip- 
ment situation would ease up 
shortly. Officials believed the air- 
lines would not only get replace- 




















































Express by Pounds 
Railway Express Agency 
Year Pounds 
1936 3,728,710 
1937 4,293,456 
1938 4,726,567 
1939 5,850,569 
1940 7,699,772 

1941 January 506,113 
February 635,292 
March 750,220 
April 768,167 
May 891,212 
5-Month Total 3,551,004 
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Transport Equipment Tension Eased 


As CAA, OPM Take Vigorous Action 


ment equipment but would get 
planes for moderate expansion. 

A much more sympathetic atti- 
tude was being expressed by the 
Army. 

Lockheed Aircraft was not listed 
for a single commercial airplane 
for production in the coming year 
and not a single 56-passenger four- 
engined Constellation was on the 
program as of date of writing. Boe- 
ing Aircraft Co. likewise was not 
slated for any commercial produc- 
tion. 

Douglas Aircraft is to use its new 
large Long Beach plant entirely for 
transport production but the over- 
whelming bulk of this is for cargo 
and troop-carrying planes for the 
Army. These are versions of the 
DC-3 but they are not suitable for 
airline work. The saving grace, 
however, is the fact that one as- 
sembly line for about eight DC-3’s 
a month will be left open to main- 
tain a production line for airline 
transports. 

While the Army will have control 
of these planes, it is fully expected 
that quite a few will be diverted 
to the airlines unless an emergency 
should make this impossible. As 
many as 96 planes might conceiv- 
ably be available to the airlines in 
a year. 

Douglas will build 61 four-en- 
gined Douglas DC-4 transports for 
the Army, not one for an airline. 

Curtiss-Wright was readying jigs 
for production of about 300 twin- 
engined long-range transports for 
the Army (CW-20) but none of 
these is for an airline. 

In final analysis it appears that 
the only hope for transports for 
the airlines is from the Douglas 
plant, and the one DC-3 assembly 
line of eight a month will be the 
life-line unless plans are materially 
altered. 


PAA Local Bermuda 


Service is Suspended 


PAN AMERICAN Airways has with- 
drawn from the local New York-Ber- 
muda service and has placed in the shop 
for refitting a four-engined Sikorsky 
S-42B flying boat “for an important but 
as yet undisclosable transport assign- 
ment,” according to the company. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board per- 
mitted the carrier to suspend the local 
service indefinitely. Traffic between 
New York and Bermuda will be handled 
by the trans-Atlantic Clippers which 
stop at the island. 
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C.A.B APPLICATIONS, HEARINGS, DOCKETS” 
APPLICATIONS 


Continental Air Lines has indicated its intention to file application for , 
route between Tulsa and Memphis via Muskogee, Ft. Smith and Little Rock. 

Western Air Lines intends to file application for a route from Lethbridge to 
Nome and Anchorage via Calgary, Edmonton, Grande Prairie, Whitehorse ang 
Fairbanks. Complete story on page 30. 

American Airlines has asked the CAB to reopen its air mail rate case. Complete 
story on page 27. 

Pan American-Grace Airways has filed application for the setting of an a) 
mail rate for service now operating between Guayaquil and Loja, Ecuador, ang 
between Oruro, Bolivia, and Corumba, Brazil. 















Mid-Continent Airlines will file application for a certificate amendment extend. | 


ing AM26 from Tulsa to New Orleans 
Shreveport and Baton Rouge 


EXAMINERS REPORTS 


Puerto Rican Line Favored 


In a proposed report issued July 19, CAB Examiner Frank McIntyre recom. 
mended (1) that a certificate be issued to Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines for g 
route between San Juan, P. R. and Mayaguez, P. R., via Ponce, and between 
San Juan and Christiansted, St. Croix via Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V, I; 
(2) that CAB deny company’s request for a certificate between San Juan and 
Mayaguez via Aguadilla, and between San Juan and Vieques. 


CAB DECISIONS 
CCA Gets Two Stops 
Canadian Colonial Airways Inc. has been granted permission to serve Burling. 
ton, Vt., and Glens Falls, N. Y., between June 1 and Sept. 30 of each year. 
Application for a stop at Lake Placid was denied. 
Permits Transferred to BOA 
A trans-Atlantic permit held by Airways (Atlantic) Ltd. and a Bermuda permit 
held by Airways (Bermuda) Ltd. have been transferred to British Overseas Airways 
Northwest Awarded New Stop 


via Muskogee, Ft. Smith, Texarkang 


Northwest Airlines has received CAB permission to serve Grand Forks, N. D., a | 


an intermediate point on AM3, effective Aug. 1. 
PCA Into Morgantown 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has been granted permission to stop at Morgan- 
town, W. Va., on AM55 until such time as the Wheeling airport is approved for 
operations. 

CCA Complaints Dismissed 

Complaints of Pan American Airways and Eastern Air Lines against Canadian 
Colonial Airways’ charter service operated between Montreal and Nassau, 
Bahamas, have been dismissed by CAB. 


HEARINGS AND ORAL ARGUMENTS 
United-TWA Hearing Concludes 
Hearing had concluded as this issue went to press on the applications of 
TWA and United Air Lines for routes into Washington from Dayton and Toledo 
respectively. 
Pan Am Investigation Still On 
CAB investigation of air mail rates being paid Pan American Airways in Latin 
America continued during the past two weeks. Complete story on page 37. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Opposes Latin American Route 


Routes proposed by American Export Airlines and Pan American Airways be- 
tween New Orleans and Central America are not required by the public interst, 
according to Joseph Paul, public counsel. Complete story on pafie 27. 

PAA Court Appeal on Export Case Dismissed 

The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit has dismissed an 
appeal of Pan American Airways concerning the CAB decision granting American 
Export Airlines a certificate. Complete story on page 35. 

CAL Asks To Open Wichita-Tulsa 

Continental Air Lines has asked CAB for permission to inaugurate immediate 

service on its Wichita-Tulsa extension. Complete story on page 27. 
Jesse Jones is Trustee for AA Stock 

Aviation Corp., owner of 33.7% of American Airlines’ common stock, has placed 
such stock in a ron-voting trust with Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones 28 
trustee. Complete story on page 44. 








SUMMARY OF U. S. AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS FOR MAY 
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Mail Pass. Mat Exp. & Frt. Operatin Operatin Before inc. 

Lb.-Miles Revenue Revenue Revenue ovence Gupence” Taxes 
> 1 10 $ 29,250 $ 29,597 (red) 

1,909,506 358,9 59.4 2,373,547 1,938,162 4,427 

175.789 5,729 278,386 252,145 26,878 
38,941 19 67,150 69,140 021 (red) 

16,525 17 16,87 13,502 3,872 
, 2,964 136,566 161,979 054 (red) 

214 94,754 72,650 21,024 
63 84 124,971 137,678 13,871 (red) 

34,124 1,088,767 935,591 4.417 

4 101 46,83 46,545 49 

1,689 so. 39,559 10.697 

616 110,535 115,344 065 () 

65 61,72 68,206 7.522 ( 

28 60,344 62,112 2.270 ( 

8.854 411,361 341,638 329 

7, 398,588 382,635 11.677 

7 43,291 1,321,716 13,110 104.934 

70,859 1,703,935 1,428,015 183.509 

os .190 165,400 161,83 4,318 

$6,231,356 $1 852.745 S 241.359 $8.511.809 $7,469,006 $927,731 
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INCREASED schedules to Central 
and South America proposed by 
Pan American Airways are not in 
all cases needed by the Post Office 
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Dept., according to G. H. Grayson, 
assistant director of the Interna- 
tional Postal Service. 

Grayson testified on July 1-2 at 
hearing before CAB Examiner 
Francis W. Brown on CAB investi- 
gation into PAA’s Latin American 
air mail rates. He was presented by 
Samuel E. Gates, public counsel. 

Between Miami and Nassau, 
where PAA proposes seven trips 
weekly, Grayson said the present 
frequency of six trips weekly be- 
tween Dec. 16 and Apr. 15, and one 
trip weekly the remainder of the 
year, would be sufficient. On Miami- 
Havana, where 21 weekly trips are 
proposed, the witness said seven are 
needed, adding, however, that there 
would be “some mail available for 
the second flight each day.” 

Concerning Miami - Havana- 
Merida, with four weekly proposed, 
Grayson pointed out that there is 
now an efficient service via Mexico 
City. He said, however, that the 
four flights might be used if they 
didn’t cost materially more. On 
Miami-Barranquilla, with four pro- 
posed, he indicated that direct serv- 
ice was not important. 

For the sectors of the Miami- 
Buenos Aires route, Grayson indi- 
cated the following weekly trips 
would meet the needs of the postal 
service (PAA proposals in paren- 
theses): Miami-San Juan (7), daily 
service; San Juan-Trinidad (8), 
three weekly and perhaps some 
supplemental schedules in connec- 
tion with service to Venezuela; 
Trinidad-Belem (7), three through 
flights and one via the coast; Belem- 
Rio (7), three via the cut-off and 
one via the coast; Rio-Buenos 
Aires (6), two via Porto Alegre 
and one over the alternate. 

On Brownsville-Mexico, where 14 
fights are proposed, Grayson said 
daily service would be adequate. 
For Mexico City-Canal Zone, three 
a week instead of seven proposed 
would be sufficient, he added. He 
agreed that daily Cristobal-Trinidad 
service is required. 

Gates asked the witness for his 
opinion of a service that would 
leave Miami at 8 am. and arrive in 
Buenos Aires before midnight the 
next day. Grayson said: “It is con- 
sidered that a fast service with day 
and night flying from Miami by way 
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All Proposed Pan Am Schedules 
Not Needed by P. O., Grayson Says 





Pan Am Official 





Samuel F. Pryor Jr. 


Who was recently elected vice-presi- 
dent and assistant to the president of 
Pan American Airways. Pryor formerly 
was with American Brake Shoe and 
Foundry Co. 





Buenos Aires would materially im- 
prove the service, particularly under 
ordinary conditions when mail 
should not be detained by the 
censors.” 

Grayson said if CAB finds more 
schedules required by the com- 
merce and the national defense than 
are required by the postal service, 
the P.O. would use such schedules 
provided the cost was not too great. 

“Mr. Grayson, has the carrier, 
pursuant to the provisions of sec. 
405(i) of the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
filed with the Postmaster General 
copies of the arrangements which 
it has with the various countries 
and governments in the Caribbean 
and Latin American area?” Gates 
asked. 

“No, it has not,” the witness an- 
swered. “We have asked for them. 
They are considered in our con- 
sideration in passing upon this rate 
when the order of the CAB shall 
take effect.” 

“But the Post Office Dept. as of 
this date has not approved the rates 
in this arrangement?” Gates asked. 

“No, we don’t even know what 


of the larger intermediate cities tothey are,” was the answer. 
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Fred M. Glass, American Airlines’ 
attorney, and Miss Betsy Sunderland 
married at Glendale, O., on June 


Edward Maroney, station manager, 
Portland, and C. C. Randolph, cleaner, 
NY, have received 15-year service pins 


from United. 


American has made the following 
10-year awards: Glenn Golden, first 


officer, Ft. Worth; Stanley Irwin, su- 
Perviser of radio equipment, NY; E. 
L. Hurlburt, district 
Memphis; C. D. Young, captain, Chi- 


sales manager, 


cago; Daniel L. Boone, captain, NY; 
G. K. Brower, materials engineer, NY; 
William C. Rodgers, senior mechanic, 
NY; Matthew R. Biggs, foreman, Bos- 
ton; Richard K. Crichlow, superviser 
of stewardesses, Chicago; Gerald F. 
Kelley, general foreman, NY; Edward 
C. Berry, maintenance stock clerk, Ft. 
Worth; W. E. Bell, foreman, Ft. Worth; 
Richard Mikkelson, senior mechanic, 
Burbank; L, M. Gorjance, senior stock 
clerk, NY; Samuel S. Bailey, head me- 
chanic, NY, and Edwin B. Hale, statior 
manager, Boston. 

Peggy Guetter, Western Air Lines 
publicity, took Betty Anne Anderson, 
Texas Rice Institute freshman, and 
Gale Storm, Hollywood starlet, on an 
air tour of U. S. and Canadian national 
parks for a picture splurge in Look 
Trans-Canada and Yukon Southern 
Air Transport cooperated with Western. 


‘“‘KEEP ’EM 
FLYING’’ 


It’s a grand slogan the U. S. Army has 
“Keep ’em flying!” It’s a slogan every citizen 
wants to see fulfilled. 


And it’s a slogan that applies just as truly to 
the airlines of the nation. Because today, more 
than ever, our country needs the swift, dependable 
transportation between every section of the country 
which the airlines are providing for the men, mail 
and materials of national defense. 


United Air Lines welcomes the opportunity to 
serve to the utmost of its ability. Along our 
strategic, central Main Line Airway are many of 
the most important cities and defense areas. 


Today we are providing them the fastest, most 
frequent service in our history. For the Govern- 
ment has permitted us to retain planes to do this; 
our pilots have been placed on a deferred status; 
and we have been enabled to keep our inventories 
of replacements at normal levels. The highest 
standards of operations are being maintained. 


With the whole-hearted support of our ot 
= 


3500 men and women, United is aiding ; 
in the speeding of defense work to the etl 
limit of its capacity. 


UNITED Air Lines 
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HREE NEW  Vibro-Insulators, the 

devices of rubber and metal which 
decrease vibration and noise in ma- 
chines of many types are introduced 
by B. F. Goodrich Co., and listed as 
Types 14, 33 and 36. 

Type 14 is recommended for a load 
in vertical shear of 80 pounds per 
square inch, a deflection in shear of 
one inch at this loading and a minimum 
distributing frequency at this deflec- 
tion of 470 per minute. Converting this 
same unit for compression loading, by 
placing the metals in a_ horizontal 
plane, the following characteristics are 
obtained: maximum recommended load 
is 250 pounds per square inch, deflection 
at this load, 5/16 inch, minimum dis- 
turbing frequency 850 per minute. 

33 is strictly a compression 
mount with the following pertinent 
data: maximum loading, 150 pounds; 
deflection at that load, 5/32 inch and 
minimum disturbing frequency at that 
defiection 1,200 per minute. 

Type 36 is best adapted for use with 
the rubber in compression but it may 
also be employed with the rubber in 
shear. Deflection should be limited to 
20% of the rubber thickness or 0.175 
inches; under this deflection, the mini- 
mum disturbing frequency is 1,250 per 
minute. Loads for this deflection are 
85 pounds for the 50 durometer mount- 
ing and 100 pounds for the 35 duro- 
meter mounting. Lower loads are recom- 
mended where possible. 


s 
FINDING commercially produced gen- 
erator testers inadequate for its needs, 
Lincoln Aeronautical Institute, Lincoln, 
Neb., has designed and built a generator 
tester of its own. Built, as illustrated 
below, the unit is designed to test gen- 


erators at 4400 rpm. with ample re- 
serve power and will accomodate 50- 
ampere, 12-volt generators. The frame 


American 


is arc-welded steel with a formed sheet 
metal outer case. The generator holder 
is adjustable for different center heights 
and provision is made to permit appli- 
cation of generator and magneto hous- 
ings of several sizes and shapes. The 
machine consists of a control panel, 
test unit proper, voltmeter, ammeter, 
tachometer and loading rheostat. Six 
and 12-volt generators as well as magne- 
toes may be tested. The following tests 
may be performed on the unit: genera- 
tor capacity, voltage, bearing condition 
and temperature rise; on magnetoes; 
minimum speed and cam spacing may 
be determined. Vernon D. Speer chief 
mechanics instructor at the Institute, 
was the designer. 


ao 
A NEW LIGHTWEIGHT air hose, so 
flexible that the 42-inch size can be 


bent to a three-inch radius without 
collapsing or cutting off the air supply 
as illustrated below is announced by B. 
F. Goodrich Co., 


Akron, O. The hose 





has been designed so that strength and 
efficiency are combined within minimum 
weight and ease of handling, the com- 
pany says in its announcement. This 
would appear to have a particular ap- 
peal to shop men handling pneumatic 
tools. 

Made in a light grey which stands out 
prominently and is easily seen by the 
operators of shop trucks, this new hose 
is stocked in one-half and three-quarter 
inch sizes. The construction is two- 
braid, easily withstanding working pres- 
sures of 80 to 125 pounds. An oil- 
resistant, heat-resistant rubber is used 
for the tube to eliminate flaking or 
clogging of the tools. Yarn reinforce- 
ment provides a safety factor of more 
than five to one under a working pres- 
sure of 125 pounds; the golden ply 
insulation has been especially developed 
to provide additional flexibility and 
resistance to kinking. 


ee 
PLOMB TOOL CO. has recently in- 
troduced the Wheel About mobile tool 
cabinet, illustrated here. This unit is 
built on the principle of the sectional 
bookcase and consists of the Wheel 
About roller cabinet, mounted on four 
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casters, and the Master Tool Cabinet 
which may be mounted atop the roller 
cabinet by bolts provided for this pur- 
pose. The assembly permits moving 
the complete tool set from job to job 


or removal of ether unit complete for 
use on outside jobs. 


c. 


The roller cabinet 


Ay 


| oom) 
& 


_ es Seats 


is large enough to carry a tote tray 
(overall roller cabinet dimensions are: 
22 inches high by 27 inches wide by 
16 inches deep) and is equipped with 
a door that lifts and may be slid out 
of the way. The Master Tool Chest has 
four drawers operating on roller slides; 
top lifts up and has clips for holding 










speeders. Both units are individually 
locked and keyed alike. 
o 
POREX is a new metal product in- 


troduced by Moraine Products Division 
of General Motors Corp., Dayton, O. 
It is a porous, sintered metal-combina- 
tion which is said to remove unwanted 
materials from fluids or to restrict the 
flow of gas or liquid to meet any 
specific needs. The material has tiny 
pores which filter the fluid into small 
streams. Use of Porex in pressed- 
formed filters, easily removable, is 
practical in equipment ranging from 
refrigerators and fuel lines to intricate 
valves and nozzles and is said to pre- 
vent clogging. 


* 
H. W. ANDERSON, manager, aviation 
department, Whiting Corp., Harvey, III., 
announces a new, simplified dolly for 





handling propellers. This new unit, one 
of an extensive new line of matched 


PROO. News 

* EXitoR ff 
equipment, handles two propellers 
is heavily constructed but streamline 
to permit easy access to the wor. 
Smooth shock absorbing action is gp. 
tained by the use of heavy rubber 
tires. As illustrated here, the ne, 
dolly has been extensively servic 
tested and is now available in varioy 


sizes for all makes of propellers 


os 
EASTERN Engineering Co., 45 Fox gt 
New Haven, Conn., manufacturers o 
midget-size centrifugal pumps for lab. 


oratory and industrial applications 
presents the first data on its new Model 
AIR-1 Airplane 
pump, illustrated 


at right. Design- 
ed to be used as 
a fuel booster 
pump or in con- 
nection with air- 
craft heating 
systems, the 
AIR-1 offers the 
following fea- 
tures: motor ap- 
proved by  U. 
Ss. Army Air 
Corps; entirely 
e x plosion- 
proof; compact, 
measuring 85% 
inches by 4 
inches 
inches 
weighing 
pounds; 

mounted 
will operate in 
any position; 
will operate in 
lines having static pressure up to 130 
pounds per square inch. Performance 
figures are: maximum pressure (water) 
28 lbs. per sq. in.; maximum pressure 
(gasoline) 25 Ibs. per sq. in.; maximum 
capacity (water) 8 gal. per minute; 
maximum capacity (gasoline) 642 gal. 
per minute. Pressure vs. volume curve 
can be lowered to pump more volume 
against less pressure for continuous 
operation (142 gallons per minute against 
24 Ibs. per sq. in.). The unit is the 
open impeller type centrifugal pump; 
motor is ball bearing continuous duty, 
series wound for use on 12 or 24 volt 
D. C.; inlet and outlet are internally 
threaded for 44 inch I. P. S. The motor 
armature and pump _ impeller are 
mounted on a common stainless steel 
shaft, making coupling unnecessary and 





assuring permanent alignment. Pump 
body is aluminum alloy with the im- 
peller of bronze and the shaft of 


stainless steel. 





ing nuts are applicable. 
Manufactured by 





BOOTS... self-locking 
AIRCRAFT NUTS 


are approved for construction of Army, 
Navy, and Commercial aircraft. Lead- 
ing aircraft manufacturers are savin 
unds and dollars by using improv 
Aircraft Nuts wherever self-lock- 


. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
astener, Cambridge, Mass. 


for 
Boots Aircraft Nut Corp., Waterbury, Conn. 


* follows: 


Literature Available 


Air Associates Inc., 5300 W. 63d St., 
Chicago, Ill., is distributing aviation 
supply catalog No. 18, a presentation 
of materials, equipment and supplies 
required by all divisions of the avia- 
tion industry. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., has 
prepared two new catalog sections as 
A four-page, illustrated cata- 
log section, No. 9270, on Two-In-One 
tape, of interest to maintenance execu- 
tives in industry as well as manufac- 
turers of electrical appliances and 
others; and catalog section 2150 under 
the title, “Selection and Maintenance 
of Rubber Transmission Belts.” 

General Aircraft Supply Corp., City 
Airport, Detroit, Mich., has published 
a 48-page catalog of interest to aircraft 
manufacturers, flying school operators 
and repair bases. Over 200 photos and 
drawings illustrate the sections listing 
A-N Spec. bolts and nuts, cable, fabric, 
dope, pyralin, propellers, tires, radios, 
etc. Included is a section devoted to 
engineering publications. 





George Scherr Co., 128 Lafayette St. 
New York, N. Y., has available new 
literature describing its line of GS 
Machinists’ Tool Chests. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
Ill., manufacturers of conveyors, eleva- 
tors, Redler conveyor-elevators and 
transmission equipment, has prepared 
in its 20-page house organ, “The Labor 
Saver,” Volume 187, manufacturers 
and users’ case study material on in- 
dustrial products. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co., Department 7-N-20, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has prepared new lit- 
erature as follows: A four-page leafiet 
(8512.1) describing remote controlled 
timestarters for constant speed 4d- 
motors up to 10 hp.; a four-page folder 
(26-210) explaining welding  circult 
control panels with basic ratings UP 
to 300 amperes for constant potential 
multiple operator welding systems; and 
a@ seven-page bulletin (43-347) describ- 
ing aircraft voltmeters and ammeters 
designed and rated in full accordance 
with government and commercial 
specifications. 
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American Aviation 


Aircraft Contracts Total 


Half Billion in Single Day 


Ten Firms Share Awards for Planes, Engines, Propellers and 
Parts; $161,026,089 to Wright Aeronautical 


THE WAR DEPT. on a single day 
last month announced the award 
of 20 Air Corps contracts totaling 
over $500,000,000 to 10 aircraft firms 
for airplanes, engines, propellers 
and parts. 

Largest award went to Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 
which received three contracts total- 
ing $161,026,089 for engines and 


Awards for airplanes were: 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa 
Monica, Cal., two contracts totaling 
$44,857,948; Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Cal., two contracts total- 
ing $92,602,290; Vega Airplane Co., 
Burbank, Cal., $26,051,760; Airplane 
Division, Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., $52,567,107; and Fair- 
child Aircraft Division, Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md., $1,037,543. 

Other awards on the same day 
went to Propeller Division, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Caldwell, N. J., seven 
contracts for propellers totaling 
$63,666,999; Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 
Detroit, Mich., propellers costing 
$15,237,500; Pump _ Engineering 
Service Corp., Cleveland, O., parts 
$3,253,450; and Allison Division, 
General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, 
Ind., $41,366,880. 

The following companies received 


large contracts during the past three 


weeks in addition to those listed 
above: 

PRATT & WHITNEY Aircraft Divi- 
sion, United Aircraft Corp., E. Hart- 
ford, Conn., engines, $171,947 and 
$200,000; parts, $1,445,769. 

PROPELLER DIVISION, Curtiss- 


Wright Corp., Caldwell, N. J., propeller 
assemblies, $631,672 and $68,550: gov- 
ernor assemblies, $563,148. 
CHANDLER-EVANS Corp., S. Mer- 
iden, Conn., fuel pumps, $921,500. 
REPUBLIC AVIATION Corp., Farm- 
ingdale, N. Y., parts, $781,946. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL  Corp., 
Paterson, N. J., parts, $4,338,093; tools, 
$838,647; engines, $34,034. 

SPERRY GYROSCOPE Co. Inc., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., spare parts for auto- 
matic pilots, $711,965; parts, $526,231. 
NORTH AMERICAN Aviation Inc.. 
Inglewood, Cal., parts, $1,360,505. 
CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORP., 
San Diego, Cal., parts, $4,003,940 and 
$568,087. 


VULTEE AIRCRAFT Inc., Downey, 
Cal., parts, $1,374,115. 

BOEING AIRCRAFT Co.,_ Seattle, 
Wash., parts, $2,872,679. 

GLENN L. MARTIN Co., Baltimore, 


Md., parts, $3,666,020 and $658,751; turret 
assemblies, $540,887. 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT Co. Inc., Santa 
Monica, Cal., parts, $1,524,863. 

THOMPSON PRODUCTS Inc., 
land, O., fuel pumps, $861,000. 

ALLISON DIVISION, General Motors 
Corp., Indianapolis, Ind., parts, $2,844,- 
116 and $349,637; engines, $195,300; re- 
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Testing Advanced Type 





GIVING A FINAL check to test 
mechanism apparatus are Ray Bush- 
ong, left, and L. G. Granger, before 
Starting the vibration test run of one 


of the advance type hydraulic propel- 


lers developed by Aeroproducts Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp., near 
Dayton, 





pair kit parts, $189,780. 

LOCKHEED Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Cal., parts, $694,477. 

AIRPLANE DIVISION, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., Robertson, Mo., parts, $390,201. 

ECLIPSE AVIATION Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., super- 
charger regulator assemblies, $928,329. 

PIONEER INSTRUMENT Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J, 
compasses and inverters, $820,500. 

SHELL OIL Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., 
aircraft fuel, $1,582,512. 


LYCOMING DIVISION, Aviation Mfg. 


Corp., Williamsport, Pa., engines, §$1,- 
048,453. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., Schenec- 


tady, N. Y., $21,776,000, 
charger assemblies. 

NORTH AMERICAN Aviation Inc.. 
Inglewood, Cal., $6,352,650, airplanes and 
spare parts. 

HAMILTON STANDARD Propellers 
Div., United Aircraft Corp., E. Hart- 
ford, Conn., $217,922, three-blade pro- 
pellers. 


turbine super- 
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Expansion by Kinner 
to Add 10,000 sq. ft. 


COINCIDENT with the announce- 
ment that it is buying the property 
on West Colorado Blvd., Glendale, 
Cal., which it has occupied since its 
organization in 1929, Kinner Motors 
Inc. last month revealed plans for 
a 25 per cent expansion of floor 
space. 

The expansion will consist of a 
10,000 sq. ft. administration and en- 
gineering building, leaving the 40,- 
000 sq. ft. of the present unit en- 
tirely for production. Completion of 
the project is expected in October. 

The increased facilities are in line 
with the company’s policy of keep- 
ing capacity ahead of production 
requirements and were made neces- 
sary by recent American and Ca- 
nadian military orders totaling $2,- 
082,277, which pushed the firm’s 
backlog well over the $3,000,000 
mark, according to Earl Herring, 
vice president and general manager. 

June production was at the rate 
of 88 engines, and spare parts turned 
out were equivalent to an additional 
35 engines; while delivery schedules 
call for an increase to around 150 
engines a month within the next 60 
days, exclusive of spare parts, Her- 
ring said. 


Thompson Products 


During recent weeks, Thompson Pro- 
ducts Inc., Cleveland, O., has leased 
212,400 sq. ft. of space in five buildings. 


Company's $11,000,000 aircraft parts 
plant near Cleveland is expected to 
go into operation in October. 
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VULTEE ““VANGUARD” P.48 
the se 
Shell Aviation Gasoline—and 


A Vultee “Vanguard” Shrieks Down 
a 

One « 
ENGINE ROARING ON 


AVIATION GASOLINE 
SHE AND AEROSHELL OIL 
OWN, down, down dives the Vul- 
tee “Vanguard”. . .“‘on the nose 
... man and metal tense and straining. 
It’s no time for failure! In this new 
fighter, Vultee depends on Shell Avia- 
tion Gasoline for power and Aero- 
Shell Oil for lubrication . . . the oil 
that has been approved by many lead- 
ing aircraft-engine manufacturers. 

Experience has proved that Aero- 
Shell Oil keeps rings running free, 
gives instant lubrication, reduces en- 
gine wear, stands up under sustained 
high speeds. 

Moreand more airport operators are 
learning that it pays to stock fast-sell- 
ing Shell Aviation Prod- 
ucts. Why don’t you in- 
vestigate? Address: Shell 
Oil Company, Incorpo- 
rated, 50 West 50th St., 

New York, N. Y., or 100 
Bush St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


cret “Vengeunce 


Vultee fuels this new 


“Vanguoard;’ 


Dive Bomber and all of its other ships with 
cates them with AeroShell Oil 
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New Production Estimates 


Foresee 20,000 Planes in °4] 


Deliveries During First 
*42 Output Set 
Schedule 


[DELIVERIES of military aircraft 

having reached a new monthly 
peak of 1,476 in June, despite earlier 
statements that production was “in 
the doldrums,” indicate that OPM 
Director Knudsen’s prediction in 
February for a turn-out of 18,000 
planes in 1941 should be easily ful- 
filled, some experts hoping for even 
25,000 warplanes this year. Most 
observers, however, were willing to 
settle on a figure nearer the 20,000 
mark. 

At the half-year point, U. S. air- 
craft manufacturers had delivered 
7,423 military planes to the Army, 
Navy and foreign governments. If 
the June figure were to remain 
constant for the remainder of the 
year, 16,279 units would represent 
total 41 output. Based on the June 
total, the yearly delivery rate now 
stands at about 17,712. 

It was said that approximately 
half of June output was combat, 
the remainder trainer types. 

Daily average output has jumped 
from 33.4 units in January to 49.2 
in June, a 47.3% increase, and at 
the same rate of increase, daily 
average of deliveries in December 
would be about 72 units, giving the 
experts something to figure on in 
prognosticating total 41 production. 

Predictions for 1942 range from 
30,000 to 50,000 planes, the latter 
figure appearing slightly out of 
bounds at this writing. 

Earlier this year the monthly rate 
for June was set by Col. John H. 
Jouett, president of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce, at 1,500, 
24 planes more than the actual 
figure, but officials estimated that 
the labor strike at the Inglewood, 
Cal., plant of North American Avia- 
tion Inc. resulted in the loss of 70 
units, which would have brought 
the month’s total to 1,546. 

It was learned late in July that 
two-engined bomber production 


Between 
for Navy Falls Short 


Six Months Gain 47%, 
30,000,| and 50,000; 





ee, 
Priority Ratings Reviewed 
The Administration on July 23 was 
making attempts to adjust the pri- | 
orities system to eliminate ¢om.| 
plaints that high ratings given the | 
Army bomber program have retarded 
naval aircraft construction Rear | 
Adm. John H. Towers, chief of the 


vised the House Naval Affairs Com. 
mittee that Secretary Stimson and 
Secretary Knox were discussing the 
situation which he said had given his 
department “grave concern.” 








—.. 


during the first six months of ¥ 
gained 92%, output of single 
engined dive and torpedo bombey 
146% and that of pursuit, obsen 
vation and other military airerah 
142%. No appreciable gain in th 
six-month period was shown in th} 
heavy bomber class. 

Up to now, the bulk of deliverig 
has been on British orders but nop 
American orders are being filled § 
an increasing extent and, whik 
British deliveries will continue wef 
into next year, the proportion @ 
British will become steadily smaller 

Rear Adm. John H. Towers, chie 
of the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, told a House committee on July 
22 that actual deliveries of naval 
planes for the first six months fel 
20% short of estimates. He said de- 
liveries for the period totaled 1547 
although original Navy schedules 
called for 1,997 planes. 

“On top of the original program,’ | 
Adm. Towers said, “a program otf 
production of some 6,000 four- 
engined landplane bombers was 
superimposed in May.” This de- 
velopment “cannot fail to have a 
adverse effect” on the Navy’s 
building program, he said. Adm 
Towers added that machine tools for 
the heavy bomber program have 
been awarded higher priority rat- 
ing than for any Navy aircraft. 




















JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL 
MAY 

JUNE 


1,036; 

972; 
1,216; 
1,389; 
1,334; 
1,476; 





U. S. Military Aircraft Deliveries 


6-Month Total 7,423 
6-Month Daily Average 41.0 
Monthly Average for 6 Months 1,237 


33.4 
34.7 
39.2 
46.3 
14.8 
49.2 


Daily Average 
Daily Average 
Daily Average 
Daily Average 
Daily Average 


Daily Average 
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American 


Indianapolis Plant in Production 


Ralph J. Schneider 

Manager of the new Indianapolis 
plant recently established by the Pro- 
peller Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
was manufacturing superintendent of 
the organization’s propeller factory at 
Clifton, N. J., before being appointed 
to the new post, 





Wright Again Reaches 
New Production Peak 


A NEW HIGH in production of 
aircraft engines was set in June 
by Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
whose Paterson, N. J., plants dur- 
ing that month turned out units 
totaling 1,710,000 hp., surpassing 
scheduled production for the fourth 
consecutive month. 

The announcement coincided with 
a visit to the plants by Maj. Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, newly-appointed 
chief of the Army Air Forces, who 
declared he was pleased to note 
that the company was rapidly ap- 
proaching its peak of 1,780,000 hp. a 
month, although not scheduled to 
attain this figure until November. 

Wright’s June output of 1,710,000 
hp. contrasts with normal monthly 
production of approximately 260,- 
000 hp. in Sept. 1939; 1,430,000 hp. in 
March of this year and 1,640,000 hp. 
in May. 

Myron B. Gordon, Wright general 
manager, attributed the record pro- 
duction to the continual application 
of new high output machinery and 
the training of new personnel. The 
company’s five Paterson plants now 
have a total production area of 
2,856,900 sq. ft., compared with one 
plant of 900,000 sq. ft. in Sept. 1939, 
and employ well over 18,000 
workers, an increase of more than 
13,000 over Sept. 1939. 








THE FOURTH PLANT to be estab- 
lished by Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s Pro- 
Peller Division, this newly acquired 
unit of 400,000 sq. ft. in Indianapolis, 
formerly occupied by Marmon Motor 
Car Co., has begun production of 
Curtiss Electric propellers. 





Aeroproducts Division 


Of G. M. Prepared to 
Make First Propellers 


AEROPRODUCTS Division of 
General Motors Corp., now housed 
in its new 193,000-sq. ft. plant near 
Dayton, O., is ready to start build- 
ing a new- 
type hydraulic 
propeller for 


the Air Corps, 
E. R. Breech, 
G. M. vice 


president, an- 
nounced re- 
cently. Al- 
ready, Breech 
declared, the 
unit is work- 
ing on a three- 
shift, six-day- 
a-week basis, 
with five different models in the 
testing stage. 

More than 500 employes are now 
engaged in trainee production, test- 
ing propellers and completing in- 
stallation and setting up of tools 
and machinery. Before the end of 
the year, the plant will employ 
about 1,800 workers and when op- 
erating at full capacity about 2,600 
employes will be needed, Breech 
said. 


CW 20 Assembly Job 
Moved to Buffalo Plant 


Assembly of CW 20. twin-engined 
transport planes, for which orders for 
200 are reported on the books, has been 
transferred by Curtiss-Wright’s Airpiane 
Division from its St. Louis plant to its 
Buffalo, N. Y., location, according to 
reports from St. Louis. 

The 36-passenger airliner, looked upon 
by the Air Corps as a type suitable for 
troop transports, is being built in 
volume for the Army. Parts for the 
ships will be made at St. Louis and 
Buffalo, but assembly of the craft will 
be accomplished at the latter point, it 
was said. 

It was indicated that the work would 
be returned to St. Louis upon com- 
pletion of the Division’s new plant at 
Lambert Field. 


Breech 





Output Totals 1,500 


Current reports on Canadian air- 
craft production indicate that manu- 
facturers in the Dominion have de- 
livered 1,500 units since the be- 
ginning of the war effort. Output for 
the three-month period between 
Apr. 1 and June 30 was 10 times 
greater than entire 1939 production. 
Canadian plants are turning from 
production of training craft to that 
of service craft with weekly de- 
liveries totaling about 40 units. 
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It’s mighty good to know 



















their ignition is up to 


gorse an inspiring sight, the view of 


planes over America takes on new signifi- 





cance today. For as the arm of America’s air 
defense grows daily stronger, the sight of 
American-built aircraft overhead is comforting 
as well as inspiring. 

And it’s good toknow that our planes are upto 
the world’s highest aviation standards. Skilled 
craftsmen together with many years of service 
to every branch of American aviation enables 
Bendix -Scintilla to manufacture aircraft mag- 
netos, spark plugs, switches and radio shielding 
that measure up to those high standards. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO 
DIVISION 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
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Your hala a 
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Hughes Aircraft 


Hughes Aircraft Co.'s new plant at 
Culver City, Cal., is rapidly nearing 
completion to make available 250,000 
sq. ft. for experimental work. Property 
layout at the site of the windowless 
plant includes an airplane runway of 
9,200 ft. 





American 


Uniloy Accessories 


With a backlog of orders in excess 
of $1,060,000, Uniloy Accessories Corp., 
Lancaster, N. Y., has expanded floor 
space to more than three and one-half 
times the original area to fill prime 
government contracts and subcontracts 
for aircraft manufacturers. 





Breeze Cartridge Starter 
Spurs Horsepower to Action 





With the flick of a switch the Breeze Cartridge Engine Starter* spurs horse 
power into instant action. Its powerful torque, smoothly and rapidly built up 
by burning gases, provides the ideal cranking action for immediate engine 
response. Summer or Winter, the starter may be depended upon for ain 


service, no matter how frequently used. 


As a result, the starter has been 


found by the Army, Navy, and Coast Guard to be particularly suitable for 
the exacting requirements of their high-powered planes. 
*MANUFACTURED UNDER COFFMAN PATENTS 
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Wise Heads Aviation Mfg. Corp.; 


Lycoming Promotes Dept. Head 


FORMER Executive Vice Presi- 
dent William F. Wise has been 
elected president of Aviation Manu- 
facturing Corp., filling the position 
vacated by Harry Woodhead, now 
chairman of the board, it was an- 
nounced in mid-July along with 
promotions in various departments 
of Lycoming Division of Aviation 
Manufacturing Corp., Williamsport, 
Pa. 

Wise is also president of Ameri- 
can Propeller Corp., newly formed 
subsidiary of Aviation Corp., which 





Garlent 


Cooper 


is now building a plant at Toledo, O. 


William K. Cooper, former gen- 
eral manager of Lycoming, has been 








Griese 
appointed general sales manager g 
Aviation Manufacturing Corp. ay 


Samuelson 


will direct sales activities 
coming, Spencer Heater Divisig 
and American Propeller Corp, 5 
also was elected a director of Avis. 
tion Manufacturing Corp. and ¢ 
American Propeller. 

P. E. Garlent was appointed pla 
manager for Lycoming. 

C. O. Samuelson was appoint 
sales manager of Lycoming, repla. 
ing R. Palmer, now with th 
Office of Production Managemen 

William B. Griese is new supe. 
intendent of the Lycoming Divisig, 
replacing W. E. John who we 
transferred to American Propeller 












Uniloy Adds to Staff 

Howard A. Benzel, formerly on the 
staff of Buffalo (N. Y.) Municipal Air- 
port, has been appointed chief engineer 
of Uniloy Accessories Corp., Lancaster, 
N. Y., and Elmer J. Allein, formerly 
with Bell Aircraft, has been placed in 
charge of all purchases of the com- 
pany now filling prime government con- 
tracts and subcontracts for aircraft 
manufacturers. Newly named personnel 
director of the firm is H. F. Whittaker. 


McDonnell 
Personnel of McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 
was increased 73% in a month and a 
half, from 262 on June 7 to 476 as of 
July 17. Company now occupies six 


buildings on and around Lambert Field, 
Robertson, Mo. 





Parkin and Miller 
Named Solar V. P's} 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT Co., San Diep 


Cal., has announced addition to & 
staff of officers of Don Parkin « 
vice president ot sales and Don ¥ 


Miller as vice president of operauom 

Other officers, all re-elected, an 
Edmund T. Price, president; Coburm § 
Marston, vice president-secretary; A. ¥ 
Briggs, treasurer; J. L. Oatman, assis 
ant secretary; C. A. Edwards, Jr., assisi- 
ant treasurer. 

Announcement was made of the resig 
nation of Lon E. Wheeler as a directa 
and vice president. His office was file 
by Miller. Other directors were re} 
elected. 





EXHAUST COLLECTORS 


AND 


SHEET ALUMINUM FABRICATION 
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EL AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 


TANKS - COWLING - ETC 


AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS, INC. 
W DLEY AVENUE . VAN NUY . CALIFORNIA 
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FACTORIES IN 


LOS ANGELES AND CHICAGO e« 


SPEED UP.. CLEAN UP! 


a4 
WAREHOUSES AT PRINCIPAL AVIATION CENTER 


ELIMINATE FIRE HAZARDS AND MINIMIZE YOUR 
PAINT SPRAY BOOTH MAINTENANCE WORK 
TURCO MASQ.IT...a non-inflammable, non-drying, liquid masking compound, applied 
on clean booth by spraying or brushing. When ready to remove overspray, merely 
puncture and peel off. No paper—no grease—no mess! 
TURCO DEFLOCCULATOR treats water used in water-curtain type booths to insure 
sheeting and eliminate breaks in water curtain. 
WRITE TURCO for Authoritative Information 

on any Cleaning or Processing Problem 

TURCO PRODUCTS, INC., 6135 SOUTH CENTRAL AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Paul Does Kellett Publicity 


Robert T Paul, Philadelphia news- 
rman, has been appointed public 
rations Co msel for Kellett Autogiro 


Ae Corp-- Philadelphia, succeeding William 


L. Wilson, resigned, who will devote 
is full time as director of public re- 
istions for Republic Aviation Corp. 


OUTSTANDING NEW 
AERONAUTICAL 
BOOKS 


A&E MECHANICS RATING: Airplane 
and Engine Mechanics—Can you pass 
your written test? Send for new quiz 
book covering Airplanes, Engines, and 
Mechanics’ Civil Air Regulations. 156 
fully illustrated, with complete 
sets of latest examination questions, Only 
$3.00 postpaid or C. D. 
RADIO AND INSTRUMENT FLYING by 
Charles A. Zweng. Instructor, U. S. AIR 
CORPS. New 1941 Edition covering 
new important material. Written es- 
pecially to prepare the pilot for govern- 
ment examination for ‘“‘instrument rat- 
ing.” Radio-Telephone Permit included 
with Meteorology, Radio-Orientation, let- 
down, offcourse and alternate airport 
problems. Only $4.00 postpaid. 
NAVIGATION PLOTTER (Dept. of Com- 
merce type) is necessary for all problems 
involving drift, let-down and off-course, 
inclading alternate airport problema. 
May be used when taking examination. 
Complete with large leatherette Navagi- 
tion Note Book and instructions, only 
$4.00 postpaid 
COMMERCIAL and PRIVATE PILOTS: 
New “Aeronautical Training” fully covers 
new multiple choice examinations, with 
drift, off-course and alternate airport 
problems plotted and solution given. 
Lead factor problems also solved. Com- 
mercial examinations are shown in sepa- 
rate section of the book. Navigation, 
Meteorology, Aircraft, Engines and CAR 
covered. Just published—12th edition 
only $2.00 postpaid, or C. O. D. 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new quiz 
text covering the scope of the written 
examination for flight instructor rating. 





Tustrated with pertinent diagrams. 
$7.00 postpaid or C. O. D. 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR: A new book, 


prepares for government examinations on 


Navigation, Meteorology, Aircraft, En- 
gines and CAR. Authentic examinations 
set out in back Only $3.00 


of book. 
postpaid or C. O. D. 

AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Medal Edition) 
includes meteorology $5.00 postpaid. 
SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 
by P. V. H. Weems and E. A. Link, Jr. 
$3.00 postpaid. 

DALTON MARK vil AIRCRAFT 
—— With book of instruction 

7.50. 


Order From 


Aviation Publishers 
P. O. Box 2464 
Hollywood, California 











American 
J. Story Smith 
Quits Jacobs Post 


RESIGNATIONS of J. Story 
Smith as president and of H. Alvin 
Cressman as_ secretary-treasurer 
and director of Jacobs Aircraft En- 
gine Co. were announced in mid- 
July. 

At the same time C. J. Abbott, 
former vice president and general 
manager, was elected president, and 
J. Story Smith was named vice 
president, secretary and treasurer. 

Abbott joined the company as 
general manager a year ago. Smith 
will continue to be responsible for 
the legal and contractual affairs of 
the company, policy and financial 
planning, and industrial and public 
relations. 

Smith released the announcement 
which stated that Cressman’s res- 
ignation was accepted with regret 
and that “this reorganization was 
worked out with the complete ap- 
proval of all concerned, and I feel 
that the management is now set up 
to function with the highest effi- 


ciency.” 
Chairman of Jacob’s board is J. 
Andrews Harris, 3rd. Additional 


officers are Albert R. Jacobs, vice 
president and chief engineer, and 
Henry M. McFadgen, vice president 
of engineering. 


Boeing Plans Factory 


for Patrol Bombers 


New Boeing two-engined patrol 
bombers will be assembled in a new 
Boeing Aircraft Co. plant to be built 
at Renton, on Lake Washington, 
about five miles from the present 
Seattle plant, according to west 
coast sources. It was indicated that 
the plane will be fitted with two 
2,000-hp. engines. 

The factory, to be built by the 
Navy, will cost about $10,000,000 and 
provide 1,617,000 sq. ft. 


Continental’s Detroit Unit 
Begins Whirlwind Delivery 


Continental Motors Corp. last month 
began deliveries on an order for 9,000, 
450-hp. Wrisht Whirlwind engines which 
are being produced for use in medium 
tanks and training planes at the firm’s 
newly-reconditioned Detroit plant. 

Production of the Whirlwinds, which 
is now at the rate of about two a day, 
is scheduled to mount to 600 a month 
at the Detroit plant by October. 
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FOR THOSE 
CAN'T AFFORD 
CHEAP PLUGS 


Aircraft spark plugs as fine as 
Simmonds-Bentons just can't be made 
to sell cheap. Yet Simmonds-Bentons 


WHO 


are most in demand wherever aircraft 
are operated for profit. Why? Simply 
because lost flight time can never be 
recovered, and every loss is a final loss. 
Successful operators have discovered 
that they can't afford cheap plugs. 
Can you? Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


SIMMONDS-BENTON 
Ancraft POWER PLUGS 


The PLUG OF PROVED PERFORMANCE 











Note interchangeable- 
replaceable part con- 
struction of heavy-duty 
Simmonds - Bentons. 








WORLDY GREATEST all around 


ELECTRIC TOOL —< 


DRILLS — GRINDS — SANDS 
SAWS — POLISHES 
SHARPENS — CARVES 


The new WHIZ ELECTRIC TOOL is the 
handiest power tool ever made. A rugged 
tool for power and precision work. Drills through 14 inch 
iron plate in 42 seconds or engraves intricate designs. 
Handles any material: Metals—Woods—Alloys—Plastics— 
Glass—Steel—etc. Saves time. Eliminates labor. Plug in- 
to any socket AC or DC, 110 volts. Chuck 4 in. capacity. 
Ball bearing thrust. Powerful, triple-geared motor. 
STANDARD MODEL, with Normal Speed (uses 200 dif- 
ferent accessories, instantly interchangeable). Price only 
$7.95. 






The only DRILL-TOOL with a full year’s guarantee. 





DEPT. 8-AMA 






Accessory outfit (Value $2) includes set of drills, mounted 
1% inch grinder, sanding discs, cutting wheels, mounted 


FRE 


brush, polishing wheel, carving burr, etc. FREE with each tool ordered 
NOW. We pay postage. 


10 Day Trial—Money Back Guarantee 


PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS CO. 
545 FIFTH AVENUE = NEW YORK, NY. Y. 
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44 [Financial] 


American Aviation 


Aviation Corp. Puts American’s 
Stock in Trust With Jesse Jones 


Conversion of Debentures Results in Aviation Corp. Owning 


33.7% of AA 

AVIATION CORP. has converted 
$2,422,112.50 412% convertible de- 
bentures of American Airlines into 
193,769 shares of AA common stock 
and has placed this stock in trust 
with Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones. 

The 193,769 shares represent 33.7% 
of AA’s present outstanding common 
stock. On the basis of recent bid 
prices the shares have a value of 
over $8,000,000. 

Aviation Corp. originally filed 
application with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board stating that the con- 
version does not constitute a trans- 
action subject to CAB approval. It 
asked CAB to approve the trans- 
action if it was found to come under 
its jurisdiction. 

However, upon placing the stock 
in trust, Aviation Corp. filed with 
CAB a request for leave to with- 
draw the application. The Board 
granted the request, stating that 
the non-voting trust “eliminates 


Common Stock 
the voting control over American 


Airlines which otherwise might 
have been lodged with Aviation 
Corp.” 


Jesse Jones as trustee is not to 
vote the stock during the life of 
the trust, which is for a period of 
three years from July 9, 1941, or 
until six months after the termina- 
tion of the present national emer- 
gency, whichever occurs first. 

On July 1, 1936, Aviation Corp. 
acquired $2,777,812,50 442% convert- 
ible debentures of AA, convertible 
into AA common stock at $12.50 a 
share on or before June 30, 1941. 
On June 7, Aviation Corp. still 
owned $2,422,112.50 of these deben- 
tures and on that day wrote CAB 
informing it that conversion would 
take place. 

If and when the present out- 
stending convertible preferred AA 
stock should be converted into 
common, Aviation Corp.’s percent- 
age would fall from 33.7% to 29%. 





Sweden Asks $7,039,188 


in Damages from Vultee 


The Kingdom of Sweden last month 
brought suit in Federal court against 
Vultee Aircraft Inc., demanding $7,- 
039,188 damages for the failure of the 
company to deliver 144 pursuit planes 
ordered in Feb. 1940. 

According to the complaint, Vultee 
failed to deliver the planes even after 
Sweden had offered to accept them in 
this country. Vultee announced last 
September that it could not make de- 
livery because licenses for the export 
of the planes could not be obtained. 








NOTICE FOR SALE 


OFFICE OF THE STATE 
ROAD DEPARTMENT 


Tallahassee, Florida 
July 15, 1941 


Sealed bids will be received at this 
office until 10:30 A.M. (E.S.T.) on 
the 2nd day of September, 1941, 
for the sale of one Stinson Aeroplane 
for cash—Model SR 10 C—License 
No. NC 21118—Serial No. 3-5842— 
where is and as is, available at the 
Tallahassee Airport for Inspection. 


STATE ROAD DEPARTMENT OF 
FLORIDA 


Thos. A. Johnson, Chairman 


J. H. Dowling, State Highway 
Engineer 


















Financial Reports 





GLENN L. MARTIN Co.—Report for 
six months ended June 30 shows net 
profit of $2,950,640 or $2.69 a share 
after provision for state and federal 
taxes of $2,280,643 at present rates, and 
$2,049,556 provided for estimated addi- 
tional taxes and contingencies. Sales 
for the half-year totaled $27,383,291 or 
more than 89% of amount for entire 
1940. 

VULTEE AIRCRAFT Inc.—Net los; 
of $593,488 is reported for six months 
to May 31, against $335,318 loss in same 
period of preceding fiscal year. Bill- 
ings for the period totaled $8,332,976, 
an increase of 1,028% over $738,520 for 
similar period a year ago. 

TIMM AIRCRAFT Corp.—For first five 
months of fiscal year ended May 31 
net earnings were $57,961 after ali 
charges, against net loss of $37,288 for 
entire 1940. Included in deductions 
before net profits was $17,581, amortiza- 
tion for development expense on the 
Timm Aeromold trainer. Sales in first 
five months totaled $275,269, compared 
with $121,654 in entire 1940. 


Raynor, Dawe Shifted 


H. R. Raynor, formerly an executive 
staff assistant on special assignments, 
has been appointed assistant works 
manager of North American Aviation 
Inc., Inglewood, Cal., it was anneunced 
on July 15 by J. H. Kindelberger, presi- 
dent and managing director. 

At the same time, E. Dawe, 
former director of inspection, was 
nemed factory manager. 








Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
COMMON STOCK 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 


207 East Michigan Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 











Chapel Named Representative 


Milton Chapel has been appointed 
west .oast representative for Airwing 
Aircraft Fabrics and Tapes with head- 
quarters at 219 Western Ave., Glendale, 
Cal., it was announced July 19 by W. 
Harris Thurston, 40 Worth St, New 
York City. 





Eichammer With McDonnell 

Hubert Eichammer, formerly with 
Monocoupe Aeroplane & Engine Corp., 
has joined the production control de- 
partment of McDonnell Aircraft Corp., 
Robertson, Mo. 








Current SEC Repo 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane 

Agreement negotiated wi*h 
Trust Co., May 14, increases 
$1,100,000 to $1,200,000 the agg 
amount Fairchild may borrow til] 
30 under loan contract of Nov. 29, 
Increase was necessary because of 
Dept. change order dated Apr. 1g, 

Principals of promissory notes 
company outstanding May 31 ; 
(1) $457,000 under loan agreemeng) 
Nov. 20; (2) $490,000 under agre 
of Jan. 6; (3) $163,000 under agree 
of Jan. 13. All agreements are 
Bankers Trust Co. 


Canadian Colonial Airways 

Company borrowed $115,000 4 
Commercial National Bank & % 
Co. of New York on June 16 at 
per annum, payable in 24 monthly 
stallments beginning July 23, 
and ending June 23, 1943, each 
ment being $2,500 except the last 
will be $57,500. Security is one Doy 
DC-3, which has been leased to 
Proceeds were paid to Douglas 
Co. for the plane. 


















































Dividends 















SOLAR AIRCRAFT Co.—25c was 7 
on 66,112 Preferred Series “A” gh 
July 15 to stockholders of record Jy 
30. 







Porterfield Changes Name 


Name of Porterfield Aircraft 
2809 E. 14th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
been changed to Columbia Aire 
Corp., although address, plant fae 
and personnel will remain the 
the company anncunced. 














NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended July 12 







Week Ended July 19 












Net Net 

High Low Change Sales High Low Change 
American Airlines ..... 4445 41% +214 5,80. 4344 41 —2 
Aviation Corp. ....... 3% 338 + %4 34,400 334 354 sean 
Bendix Aviation ....... 3932 3734 + % 12,500 39 3734 + % 
Boeing Airplane ....... 1742 1642 + % 20,100 17% 1642 — \% 
Consolidated Aircraft 34% 305, +3%% 33, 353g 32144 —1% 
Continental Motors 334 2% + % 47,100 334 3% — 
Curtiss-Wright ........ 945 834 + % 97,100 94 87% + iy 
Curtiss-Wright A ...... 2834 275% +1 5,800 285% 2734 —l 
Douglas Aircraft ....... 7534 73 +3 5,200 7818 7342 —Il1'5 
Eastern Air Lines ...... 274, 24%, +2 4,200 2712 25145 — % 
Ex-Cello-O .......... 29 273%, + % 2,100 28%, 27% —% 
Grumman Airc. Eng. 17 1514 5— 10,700 1644 154 —% 
Lockheed Aircraft ..... 275, 2534 +156 20,700 27% 2512 —l%% 
Glenn L. Martin ....... 3034 29 +1%g 9,100 304, 283, — % 
Nati. Aviation Corp. ... 91g 84 1 2,400 85% 8s, — % 
N. American Aviation 1534 14 +1 23,700 1545 1444 — &% 
Northwest Airlines ..... 819 718 +1 1,1 819 7, — 
Pan American Airways. 1414 134% + % 23,700 1334 1344 — % ) 
Gpeery COP. ...cccccees 385, 3714 + 6,400 3844 38 +1 450 9 
SD BP GA. cwccccccce 40 3834 —1 1,609 40 39 114 1,30 : 
Thompson Products 3042 29 +214 1,000 30 2912 —1 3) 
SN. cc ctabhadensan ewe 12% 11 +114 1900 12% 11% —%%4 190 
United Air Lines ...... 1144 1038 + 1% 9,890 1144 1042 — 4 190 
United Aircraft ........ 415, 4014 + 1% 20,500 41149 4012 9,100 
Wright Aeronautical . 101 98 +3 90 112 102 9 490 

NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Week Ended July 12 Week Ended July 19 
Net Net 

High Low Change Sales High Low Change Sale 
Aero Supply B ......... 578 514 + 5% 600 534 55 — %& 20 
Air Associates .......... 9 84 + % 300 834 84 —% 300 
Air Investors .......... 13% aan 0 wenee 500 14% 14 + % 1,300 
Air Investors cv pf .... 24 23 +349 300 24 7. sees 10 
Air Investors war ...... <n’ eae 1,200 1/16 1/16 —1/16 150 
Beech Aircraft ........ 7% 65, + % 10,000 8 65, +1 10,300 
Be BES cc cc ccc 21% 1912 +1% 5,200 21%, 1915 —15% 2,300 
Bellanca Aircraft ...... 3% i 6(/eenee 400 314 3% + '% 800 
Breeze Corps. .......--- 104% eee 3,300 104% 9%, —1, 140 
Brewster Aero ........ 11% 104% +% 6.200 10% 10% —%% 240 
Canadian Colonial 234 25% + % 500 234 2% + % 100 
Cessna Aircraft ........ 614 546 +11/16 7,700 534 544 —% 4,000 
Pairchild Aviation . 9% 85, +1% 4600 10 er 1.300 
Fairchild Eng. & Air... 3% 2% + % 4,900 3 2% +i 260 
Irving Air Chute ..... 114g 10% +135 1,00 } 11% 10% —% 1.2m 
Penn-Central Airlines 1042 9% +% 500 10% # 9% — %% 400 
Republic Aviation 4%, 35% +% 5100 4 3% —% 240 
Roosevelt Field ....... 216 21% + % 100 see see 80 onnes ress 
Ryan Aeronautical 4%, 4 +%% 1,200 8 sever at 
Vultee Aircraft ........ Te 6% + % 1,800 7% 6% —%% Lm 
Waco Aircraft ......... 5% 314 +2 5.100 5% 4% — bed 
Western Air Lines 4% 4% + ¥ 1,200 4% 4% — 60 
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The Bendix-designed amplifier illustrated 
in the large photo above represents the 
heart of this Interphone Equipment. 
Connected with this lightweight unit are 
individual Station Boxes for each mem- 
ber of the crew. The resulting system 
rovides complete intercommunication 
Soonsen any combination of crew 
members at any point in the airplane. 


Lireratty thousands of Bendix Aviation, Ltd., Interphone Communication 
Systems are being installed in American warplanes under contract to the Royal 


Air Force. Because of its exclusive service facilities, this entire job has been 
turned over to Bendix—to design — custom-build— and install. 


The systems provide complete intercommunication between members of 


the crew and this has made teamwork a routine matter, accomplished without 
handicap. The equipment has already been engineered into eleven different 
types of British military aircraft. 

Bendix Aviation, Ltd., alone offers this all-inclusive radio development 
service which assumes full responsibility for the design and satisfactory installa- 


tion of radio equipment. Bendix invites inquiries regarding your own radio 
problems, whatever functions must be accomplished. 


BENDIX AVIATION, LTD. 


Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


HYDRAULIC FOUR-WAY VALVES + RESTRICTOR VALVES + CHECK VALVES - POWER BRAKE VALVES - PRESSURE WARNING SWITCHES 


DISCONNECT COUPLINGS - HAND PUMPS + ACTUATING CYLINDERS - SEQUENCE VALVES - TUBE CLAMPS + CUSTOM BUILT RADIO 





Standardization for Maximum ~ PERFORMANCE 


TOP — ADEL 4-way Hydraulic Control Valves, 
Single, Dual, Quadruple and special types, lined 
up for U.S. Army Air Corps final inspection. 


CENTER—Four of ADEL’S hydraulic production 
test pane!s, each fully equipped for pressures 
from 200 to 10,000 pounds per square inch. 


BOTTOM—Close-up view of ADEL 4-way Hy- 
draulic Control Valves, Dual Units. 
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MASS PRODUCYION TO PRECISION TOLER- _ At th 
ANCES FOR MAXIMUM PERFORMANCE... ing lice 
has been accomplished through standardization of one 
component assemblies of the many ADEL Hydraulic will fa 
Selector Valve combinations available. go 
Four basic component assemblies constitute major have th 
operating parts of nearly two-score ADEL single. but not 
double, triple, quadruple, and quintuple two and to 10 g 
four-way hydraulic selector valve assemblies now per pla 
in production. Widely varying in external appear- untrain 
ance, these standard production units permit inter- useless. 
change of operating parts, assuring maximum good as 
service interchangeability between ships of nearly it. 
every American aircraft manufacturer. The 
—_— a the Civ 
Basic simplicity, improved performance, reduced tention 
weight, size and simplified installation are further Educati 
enhanced by servicing interchangeability afforded training 
by 45,000 hydraulic units currently in service opera- the Ae: 
tion or in process of production. Comme: 
Existing regulations permit submission of complete information ishing f 
only to recognized organizations and individuals affiliated with the fense BR 
Defense Program. how tr 
the Arn 
Eastern Sales Engineer, J. Henry Reisner, Hagerstown, Md. ating at 
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